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ground view of the economic strength 
of Japan of today. The article, new- 
ly written, is included in the section 
“ History.” 
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to tourism. It is not a mere guide 
to points of scenic attraction or 
historical interest, but an intelligent 
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revising the chapters on finance, 
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Obituary 


q X 7B tecord with profound sortow the death at 9.39 a.m. 
on November 14, at the age of seventy-eight, of Vis- 

count Yoshiro Sakatani, Member of the Council of the Foreign 

Affairs Association of Japan since its foundation in 1931. 

The whole nation is united in paying tribute to a man who 
may justly be desctibed as one of the country’s Genre in financial 
and economic affairs. He played a most ptominent part in 
building up the financial, economic and industrial strength of 
Japan, and his setvices to the State were immense. 
yhThe late Viscount Sakatani was born in 1863 in Okayama 
Prefecture. He was the fourth son of Motoshi Sakatani, a 
brilliant scholar of Chinese classics in the latter part of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. After graduating from the Law Depatt- 
ment of the Tokyo Imperial University in 1884, he entered the 
government service. “A man of great ability in financial affairs, 
he soon made a reputation for himself and ptomotion was tapid. 
He served in the Finance Ministry as accountant, councillor, 
ditector of the Accounts Bureau, director of the General Affairs 
Bureau, and then as Vice-Minister of Finance. In 1899 he was 
awatded the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. 
ei "The Russo-Japanese War broke out while he was serving as 
Vice-Minister of Finance. This war naturally brought with it a 
heavy financial strain on the country and his trematkable efforts 
enhanced his already high reputation as a financial administrator. 
In 1906 he became Finance Minister in the Cabinet of the late 
Genro, Prince (then Marquis) Kimmochi Saionji. In the same year 
his great efforts during the war were granted Imperial recognition 
and he was clevated to the peerage with title of Baron. 

quent activities were numerous and vatied. For 
four years, from 1912, he was Mayor of Tokyo and concurrently 
Vice-President of the National Bond Investigation Committee. 
In 1916 he went to Paris to tepresent the Japanese Government 
at the International Economic Conference. In 1917 he was 


elected by his fellow peers to membership of the Upper House, 
to which he was subsequently re-elected no fewer than four 
times. In the House of Peers he belonged to the Koh-Sei-Kai 
and became one of its most influential leaders. 

It will be fresh in the memory of all that 1940 saw the 
celebration in Japan of the 26ooth anniversary of the Founda- 
tion of the Empire. It was Viscount Sakatani who, as early as 
1916, suggested the commemoration of this auspicious event. 
His suggestion led to the creation of an association for the put- 
pose of making preparations for the anniversary. He became 
chairman of the promoters and played a leading part in their 
subsequent activities. 

Viscount Sakatani’s wide interests ate shown by his 
membership in numerous associations and societies and by the 
many positions he has held. He was adviser to the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, President of the Japan 
Invention Society, of the Meiji Shrine Athletic Association, of 
the Imperial Aviation Society (formed to encourage and develop 
civil aviation), of the Senshu University in Kanda, Tokyo, 
member of the Japan-Canadian and Japan-Australian Societies 
and of the Manchou-Mongolian Central Association, Chairman 
for thirty years of the Board of Trustees of the School of 
Japanese Language and Culture, In addition he served on the 
directorates of business and industrial companies far too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Elevation from the rank of Baron to that of Viscount oc- 
curred a few days before his death, and was a gracious recogni- 
tion by His Majesty the Emperor of the long and meritorious 
setvices of one of Japan’s greatest financial leaders.. 

He married the second daughter of the late Viscount Eiichi 
Shibusawa, and his son, Kiichi Sakatani, has worthily carried 
on the family tradition. He has been responsible for currency 
and banking reform in Manchoukuo and China, having helped 
in the founding of the State Bank of Manchoukuo, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of North China, and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Nanking. 
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<The Government, in the peace-loving spirit which has inspired the 
nation since the founding of the Empire, is even 
now devoting its utmost efforts to a diplomatic 
settlement in order to safeguard the existence and 
prestige of the Empite and establish a new order in Hast Asia.” So 
declared Premier Hidéki Tohjo (November 17), defining Japan’s 
fundamental administrative policy, in his speech before the extraordi- 
naty session of the Imperial Diet. As the objective of diplomatic 
patleys, the Premier mentioned the following three basic principles : 
(1) The third Powers should refrain from obstructing a successful 
conclusion of the China affair which Japan has in view; (2) The 
countries suttounding our Empire should not only refrain from 
presenting a direct military menace to our Empire, but nullify such 
measures of hostile character as economic blockade and restore 
notmal economic relations with Japan; and (3) Best efforts should be 
exerted to prevent the extension of the European war and the spread 
of the disturbances into East Asia. 

Should this triple objective be achieved, said the Premier, ‘‘ it 
will be a matter for gratification not only for the sake of Japan alone, 
but for the cause of peace in Hast Asia and the world at large.” 
However, cognizant of the highly speculative future, he impressed the 
nation with his resolution by declaring ‘“‘ the Government, therefore, 
is firmly determined to assure the existence of our Empire by perfect- 
ing all preparation for the vigorous execution of our set national 
policy.” 


Japan Declares Three 
' Basic Rules 


Straight to the point, Shighénori Togo, Foreign Minister, in outlining 
; Japan’s foreign policy at the extraordinary 

r Cte Dene Rncloe By session of the Diet, told the nation (November 
17) of the daily increasing Anglo-American 
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pressure on Japan which is seriously menacing the very life of the 
Empire, and referred to the trans-Pacific negotiations by stating 
« despite such developments, the Japanese Government, prompted by 
the high motive to preserve peace in the world, patticularly in the 
Pacific and also to avert the worst eventuality, has hitherto exerted its 
utmost efforts in order to overcome the difficult situation.” 

He expressed his conviction that “an amicable conclusion is by 
no means impossible, if the Government of the United States is, on 
one hand, genuinely solicitous for world peace as is the Japanese 
Government, and, on the other, understands Japan’s natural requite- 
ments and its position in East Asia and considers the situation as it 
exists there in the light of realities.” 

But since both sides have had their views threshed out during 
the past six months, the Foreign Minister declared there was no need 
of spending much more time in negotiating, intimating that the 
Washington talks will soon reach their end one way or the other. 

Then, warning all concerned that in Japan’s conciliatory attitude 
there was a limit, he made plain the alternative Japan shall take, 
saying : “Should an occasion arise such as might menace the vety 
existence of the Empire or compromise the [prestige of Japan asa 
great Power, it goes without saying that Japan must face it with a 
firm and resolute attitude. For my part, I am taking this point.” 


Continuing the Japan-American negotiations at Washington, after the 
formation of the Tohjo Cabinet, Minister Waka- 
sughi met Undersecretary Sumner Welles (October 
24). In view, however, of the delicate and otave 
nature of the talk, the Japanese Government decided to dispatch 
Saburo Kurusu, former Ambassador to Germany, to Washington to 
assist Ambassador Nomuta to speed up the negotiations. Mr. Kurusu 
left Tokyo (November 5) for Hongkong by airway, where he boarded 
the China Clipper and reached Manila (November 7). While in 
Manila he called on President Manuel Quezon of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines and Francis B. Sayre, American High Commissioner, 
and left Manila early next morning. 

Engine trouble in the Clipper on which Mr. Kurusu was flying 
obliged him to stay for two days at Midway Island, and he reached 
San Francisco on November 14 and arrived at the Japanese Embassy 
at Washington the following day. President Roosevelt postponed his 
departure for Warm Springs, Georgia, in order to receive the special 
envoy from Tokyo, and conversations wete promptly started (Novem- 


Ambassador 
Kurusu to America 
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ber 17) at the White House with the President, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura and Mr. Kurusu. 

Mr. Kurusu distinguished himself as a diplomat of exceptional 
ability in taking active part in negotiating on commercial affairs with 
India, Britain and Canada while he was the acting chief of the Com- 
merce Bureau in the Foreign Office. His choice as an assistant to 
Ambassador Nomura at a time the Japan-American economic relations 
have developed into a most precarious stage is publicly approved as 
the best, and is generally considered as an indication of full prepared- 
ness of the Tohjo Cabinet in dealing with the trans-Pacific problems. 


The Nippon-Kai Steamship Company’s 4,522-ton passenger liner Kéhi 
Maru on the regular run between Tsuruga and Seishin 
(Korea) hit a drifting mine (about to p.m., Novem- 
ber 5) in the Japan Sea and sank. Out of 430 passen- 
gets and ctew, 206 wete rescued by ships that rushed to the scene of 
disaster. 

Judging by wireless messages sent by the Kéhi Maru and other 
circumstantial evidence, it became clear that the mine drifted from its 
mooring about Vladivostok where the Soviet authorities had planted 
it and was floating at large. The Foreign Office invited Soviet Am- 
bassador Smetanin to the Office and presented to him a vigorous 
protest. 

Previous notes were sent to Moscow calling its attention to the 
danger of the drifting mines, and the Kéhi Maru accident apparently 
indicates, so it is charged, negligence on the part of Moscow to take 
ptoper measures to prevent such a disaster. “ If journalists or the 
Soviet Government wish it, we can show them so many drifting mines 
we have picked up,” said Ko Ishii, deputy spokesman of the Board of 
Information at the weekly press conference with foreign cottespondents 
(November 7). According to vernacular papers, as many as 92 drifting 
mines were picked up. 


Drifting Mine 
Sinks Steamer 


The patty of Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Special Ambassador to French 
Indo-China, which left Kobe (October 31), arrived 
at Haiphong (November 8) and he immediately 
proceeded to his post at Hanoi. In a statement he 
soon issued, Mr. Yoshizawa declared that, since the Japan-F.LC. 
relations, by virtue of the Economic Agreement (signed May, 1941) 
and the Joint Defence Pact (signed July, 1941) have become more 
cordial, promoting also closer economic connection, it is but natural 


Envoy Yoshizawa 
Arrives at Post 
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that the two countries, in view of geographical positions, should 
jointly realize the East Asia co-prosperity. Defining his mission, he 
added: “Asa true friend of French Indo-China, my mission is to 
ptomote and maintain, from all angles, the relations between the two 
countries in political, economic and cultural phases.” 

Governor-General Jean Decoux of French Indo-China who was 
visiting Saigon sent a message of greeting to Ambassador Yoshizawa, 
saying: ‘Iam confident your profound knowledge of this country 
and rich experiences will contribute much to the promotion of friend- 
ship and understanding between Japan and French Indo-China. Your 
clear-sighted action will bring about just collaboration for the common 
welfare of two nations, I am sure.” 


In the face of repeated protests from the Japanese Government, the 
Panama Government started enforcing (October 29) 
against the Japanese the law controlling tradespeople 
(promulgated March, 1941). The Panama authorities 
ordered all Japanese shops to be closed, depriving them of the business 
they have built up, of the chance to spend their permanent home life 
in the country and of the means of living. ‘The Japanese Government 
lodged a vigorous protest against this inhuman action which savoured 
of malicious racial prejudice. 

Prior to this, the Japanese Government made efforts to prevent 
this particular law from becoming operative against the Japanese, 
when the law was promulgated. Former President Arias, appreciating 
the real situation, approved a provisional measure of permitting the 
continuation of Japanese trade and of Japanese taking up farming 
work. The measure was sanctioned by a cabinet council. 

Following a coup d’éat (Octobet 8) that broke out while President 
Arias was ostensibly on a vacation trip outside of the country, present 
President La Guardia assumed the position of chief executive. ‘Then 
the attitude of the Panama Government toward the Japanese under- 
went a chameleon change overnight. It overruled the special measure 
and formally notified all the Japanese shops to close. 

There are indications to confirm the belief that the action by the 
Panama Government is not due to its own will, but was taken under 
heavy pressure of the American Government, which is opposed to the 
presence of Japanese about the canal zone. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is solicitous to see the Panama Government attempt a friendly 
solution of the problem according to its own idea. 


There was presented to and passed by the extraordinary session of the 


Panama Shuts 
out Japanese 
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Diet, convened on November 15, a bill for increasing the 
State revenue, mainly in indirect taxes, by 630,000,000 
in an average fiscal year and *¥170,000,000 in the initial 
period lasting for the remaining months of the current fiscal year. 
The increased taxation scheme is aimed at absorbing the surplus pur- 
chasing power and curbing the civilian consumption of materials for 
purposes of extravagance or non-urgent uses. 

The revenue that will be derived from increased taxation will be 
appropriated for a portion of the supplementary war expenditures for 
the 1941-42 fiscal year. The bill, which is called a “ Bill for Increas- 
ing the Saké Tax and Other Levies,” calls for amendments to ten ex- 
isting laws pertaining to the Saké Brewery Tax, Tax on Non-Alcoholic 
Beverages, Sugar Excise, Amusement and Restaurant Tax, Admission 
Tax, Transit Tax, Structural Tax, Playing Card Tax and Stamps. 

The tax increase plan was welcomed in business circles as cal- 
culated to reduce the consumption of materials in the manufac- 
ture of luxuries. It was said that increased taxation for the sake of 
smooth supply of war materials, tightening of the moral tension 
among the people and reforms in the mode of living was all to the 
good. For these purposes it was natural that the masses should bear 
the brunt of the campaign against loose funds. Businessmen found it 
reasonable that the taxes on amusements and restaurant food should 
be raised 100 per cent., that steep boosts should be made in the taxes 
on jewels and furs and that garden trees and stones, iron kettles, 
fishing rods and other sports goods should be added to the list of 
taxable articles. 


Tax Raise 
Decided 


A draft bill for the establishment of an industrial equipment corpora- 

: tion, which had been prepared by the Commerce 

Pea east and Industry Ministry, was approved of at the ex- 

traordinary session of the Diet. The proposed 

industrial equipment corporation will build the equipment of the 

munition industries, industries for productivity expansion and other 

vital industries which are required to be set up by the State and will 

utilize incomplete or idle equipment in time of war (including emer- 
gencies akin to wart). 

The corporation is to be capitalized at *¥200,000,000, the first 
subscription payment to be made to the amount of 50,000,000. The 
Government is to invest *%200,000,000 in the organization. The 
Government investment may be made in the form of State bonds. The 
establishment is to have a president, vice-president and a number of 
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directors and secretaries appointed by the competent Minister of 
State. Besides construction, the corporation is to undertake the 
lease, purchase, sale of and investment in equipment of vital national 
industries; putchase, sale and holding of incomplete and idle 
equipment; expediting of the utilization of incomplete and idle 
equipment and to issue debentures up to an amount not exceeding its 
paid-up capital. In the latter undertaking, the Government is to 
guarantee the payment of the principal of and interest on the deben- 
tures. 

Financial institutions are not to be incorporated into the industrial 
equipment corporation, The Finance Ministry intends to mobilize the 
existing financial institutions for wartime needs by invoking Article 
11 of the General Mobilization Law as regards such equipment as 
cannot be financed by ordinary banks, trust companies and insutance 
companies. The compulsory financing otder which has hitherto been 
issued only to such chartered banks as the Industrial Bank of Japan 
and Chosen Development Bank will hereafter be issued to the banks 
and trust companies which ate members of the Wartime Financing 
Syndicate. ‘The Concord Securities is to be reorganized to enable the 
Government itself to make investments to some extent, to issue bonds 
secuted on Govetnment credit and to underwrite stocks and de- 
bentures. 


To the presidency of the Iron and Steel Control Association was ap- 

: pointed (November 10) Hatsusaburo Hirao, president 

Hike eo of the Japan Iron Works, by the Commerce and 

Industry Ministry following the decision of the 

committee for presidential selection that Mr. Hirao was just the man 
for the office. 

Admiral Teijito Toyoda, Foreign Minister in the third Konoye 
Cabinet, is to succeed Mr. Hirao as president of the Japan Iron Works. 
There is no precedent in this country of a full admiral combined 
with an ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs assuming the chief executive 
post in a business corporation. The resignation of Mr. Hirao and 
the appointment of the new president will be laid before the semi- 
annual meeting of the company’s shareholdets in December. 

By tetiring Mr. Hirao from the presidency of the Japan Iron 
Works in order to place him at the head of the Iron and Steel Control 
Association, the Commerce and Industry Ministry has established the 
precedent that the president of a control association, whether it is of 
the coal, cement or chemical industry, cannot hold another post con- 
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currently. On this point, Commerce and Industry Minister Shinsuké 
Kishi said that in selecting the presidents of the other control associa~ 
tions in the future, the Ministry would strictly adhere to this principle. 


Manchoukuo, the “ Land of the Kingly Way,” is to give away land in 

a truly kingly manner to “ pioneer farmers ” 

Land Guna ae from Japan. The Manchoukuo Government 

ees aer promulgated (November 13) for enforcement 

as from April 1, 1942, an epochal law relative to farmland to be 

developed by settlers from Japan. April 1 happens to be the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Manchoukuo Empire. 

The new law will not only affect the lives of 105,000 Japanese 
settlers who are now engaged in the agricultural development of Man- 
churia, but also all farmers in their home country who are preparing 
to emigrate to Manchoukuo. 

Under the projected law, possession, inheritance and allocation 
of farmland and the basic principles to govern agriculture in Man- 
choukuo will be unequivocably stipulated, and protected by this law 
the position of all pioneer-farmers will be as secure as foresight can 
make it. 

The law upholds the traditional family system of the Orient and 
the co-operative spirit of all enlightened peoples, provides a perpetual 
hereditary system for pioneers’ family estates and adopts a system of 
exploiting land by settlers’ own labour. A Japanese farmer-settler 
and his family are given a tract of land for farming and the land once 
acquired by them will be that family’s estate to be transmitted to 
posterity without fail. To maintain this system permanently among 
settlers, attachment for defaulting payment of debts will be prohibited 
by law and any transfer of such lands carefully restricted. 


The Notth China Development Corporation, although at present a 
holding company, was planning (November 
12) to engage in industrial enterprises and a 
bill amending the North China Development 
Corporation Law is to be presented to the coming regular session of 
the Diet to be convened towatd the end of this year. 

The projected new system is designed to enable the semi-govern- 
mental organization to carry out planned economy in North China 
mote smoothly and play precisely the rdle assigned at home to the 
key industrial control associations. As a holding company the North 
China Development has placed under its control many industrial 


North China Development 
To Industrialize 
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companies in North China and is now extending them financial aid, 
but the existing law governing the company forbids direct management 
of any industry. This prohibition clause is to be amended so as to 
give it freedom of action in that regard. 


The issue-limit ‘of the Bank of Japan notes will be raised from the 

present *#4,700,000,000 to about *¥5,500,000,000 

gg vas Anh a? at the end of March next year, it is understood. 

The present issue-limit was provided this year as 

a result of the changes in the Bank of Japan notes issue system in 

order to carry out the Government’s monetary policy more smoothly. 

Before the amendment, bank notes had been issued on the security of 

gold reserves and specified securities. Under the new system, the 

issue-limit has become so flexible that the Finance Minister can revise 
it whenever he deems it necessary. 


Preliminary to permitting the Trust Association to ptactise the 
investment system universally for the first time in this 

ger ha country, the Finance Minister decided (October 29) to 
give permission to the Nomura Trust and Nomura 

Securities jointly to invest in securities according to a special scheme 
with the aim of mobilizing some of the loose funds of the people 
at large by way of a test case for the system. The procedures enabling 
the Nomura interests to operate it have subsequently been completed. 

Enjoying popularity in Britain, the system is being worked out in 
detail by the Trust Association for universal application in this 
country and the Finance Ministry is expected to grant a general license 
if the Nomura test case is found satisfactory. 

A special cash trust contract is to be concluded between a secuti- 
ties underwriting company, as trustor, and a trust company, as trustee, 
with the trustor himself as beneficiary, for investment in stocks and 
other securities. The beneficial estate is to be divided up into 
equal shares and transferred by sale to general investors in the form 
of investment certificates. The trustor will retain the status of trustor 
even after the transfer of the beneficial estate and will use his expert 
knowledge and experience as administrator of the property in trust 
to give directions for selling or buying the securities invested, in 
accordance with the terms of the trust contract on behalf of general 
investors. The amount of assets in trust is to be ¥2,000,000 per unit, 
which is to be divided up into 4,000 lots: The value of each bene- 
ficial lot will be ¥500. The trust company will issue tegistered 
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investment cettificates on that basis to be sold by the securities under- 
writing company. These ate to be transferred by change of title. 
About 7o per cent. of the investments ate to be in stocks and the rest 
of the funds allocated to Government bonds and corporate debentures. 
The securities will be suitably vatied so as to sptead risks. A profit 
balance sheet will be prepared twice each year and dividends and 
interests distributed according to past records. Revenue from sales 
ot redemptions will be set aside until the term of trust, which is to be 
three to five years, terminates. In case there is loss in principal at the 
time of termination, the securities underwriting company is to com- 
pensate 20 per cent. of the loss, and if there is profit it will receive ten 
per cent. 


Japan’s relations with Brazil made a definite step forward for further 
cordiality when the Brazil-Japan Cultural Pact was 
signed (November 5) at Rio de Janeiro between 
the Brazilian Foreign Minister and the Japanese 
Ambassador. Quite similar in nature to the Italo-Japanese Cultural 
Pact, it stipulates mutual exchange of academics, att, music, literature, 
theatrical efforts, movie films, photographs, radio broadcasts, and the 
carrying out of athletic contests. Effective December 5 this year, the 
pact is expected to create a still more friendly association between 
Brazil and Japan, conducive to a better situation in other peaceful 
international pursuits. 


Our Cultural Contact 
with Brazil 


Italy, ever in the forefront in cultivating and promoting cultural 
relations with Japan, has offered three front page 
events; (1) the Giorgis Prize, (2) an Italian transla- 
tion of “Churei” (Loyal Souls), a new xh play, 
and (3) an Italian treatise on the Imperial Constitution of Japan. 
Captain Giorgio Giorgis, once naval attaché at the Italian Embassy 
in Tokyo, met a gallant death while commanding the Italian cruiser 
Finme off Cape Matapan (March, 1941). In otder to commemorate 
the honout of the heroic officer, Colonel Guido Bertoni, Captain 
Giuseppe Prelli, Commandant Riccardo Federici (air attaché) at the 
Italian Embassy, Tokyo, have instituted the Annual Giorgis Prize 
Essay Contest. The prize will be awarded to any literary work 
(including music and painting) by Japanese, appreciating the noble 
deeds of the Italian Navy. The contest closes October 28 every 
yeat; decision to be passed by the judges at the Italian Cultural 
Institute, Tokyo; the winners will be given each a prize of 500. 


Japan and Italy 
Draw Nearer 
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The new oh drama, “ Churei” (Loyal Souls), was presented for 
the first time at the Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo (November 11). 
Salvatore Merge, an Italian official interpreter at the Italian Embassy, 
was so deeply impressed with the play that he dashed off its translation 
into Italian in four days. He wants the play to be read by his fellow 
countrymen at home. 

In response to persistent requests, Professor Shin-ichi Fujii of 
Waseda University, supported by the Board of Information, has com- 
pleted an Italian treatise on the Imperial Constitution of Japan, 
scheduled to be published November 25. Professor Fujii has written 
a similar treatise in English which is held in high esteem in American 
universities and elsewhere where authoritative views on Japan’s 
Constitution are sought. 
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By RYOSUKE WATASE 


T was on August 28 last that Prince Konoye sent to Pre- 
sident Roosevelt a message setting forth his views on the 
settlement of vatious problems pending between Japan and the 
United States. The conversations held in Washington after 
the presentation of this message became the most important 
question for the third Konoye Cabinet during the latter part 
of its tenure of office. On the outcome of these negotiations 
appeared to depend two of the fundamental aims of Japan’s 
foreign policy ; namely, the final settlement of the China affair 
and the consttuction of a co-ptosperity sphere throughout East 
Asia. ‘The growing suspicion and distrust that have so un- 
fortunately atisen between Japan and the United States in 


tecent yeats have come to be described here as the “cancer” 


of the Pacific; the negotiations that have been taking place 
since Prince Konoye’s message was sent afte a sign of the 
sincere efforts that have been made by the leaders of both 
countties to locate and remove that cancer. 

Responsible statesmen in both Japan and the United 
States have made strenuous efforts to artive at a formula that 
will enable peace to be maintained in the Pacific area. Not- 
withstanding their extraordinary endeavours, however, the 
situation has temained gtave throughout, and a turn for the 
wotse appeared inevitable when the freezing of Japanese assets 
was followed by the formation of the ABCD encirclement camp, 
designed to bring military as well as economic pressute upon 
Japan. In the formation of this encirclement camp the United 
States took the lead and the Philippines naturally followed ; the 
British Government and the exiled Dutch Government in 
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London actively participated, thus bringing in Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies into line, while Chungking, now almost 
completely dependent upon the United States, eagerly joined in. 

Such was the situation in which the Japanese-American 
negotiations were continued. Japan was prepared to be con- 
ciliatory, but there was a limit to her patience ; she could not 
afford to let the Washington conversations drag on indefinitely. 
The fact that no visible progress was being made accounted for 
the occasional displays of impatience and irritation that were 
evident while these protracted negotiations went on. It was 
believed in Japan that American’s East Asia policy was firmly 
based on the Nine-Power Treaty, and although American leaders 
may claim that this agreement was designed solely with the 
purpose of maintaining intact the territorial integitry of China, 
opinion here holds that it was in reality designed to support 
and maintain (through concessions, special rights, stationing of 
troops, etc.) British and American commetcial interests in that 
vast area; in short, to keep China in a permanent semi-colonial 
status. However divergent the Asiatic policies of the United 
States and Great Britain may have been in the past, there can 
be no doubt that both countries are now aiming at maintaining 
these commercial interests. When, therefore, Japan’s-aspita- 
tions for a co-prosperity sphere in East Asia began to take 
definite shape, the two Anglo-Saxon countries laid aside their 
differences and formed a common front to oppose Japan’s 
aims. 

Japan’s project for an East Asiatic co-prosperity sphere 
appears to be entitely irreconcilable with the kind of economic 
imperialism which, in Japanese opinion, is embodied in the 
Nine-Power Treaty. Such economic domination of the coun- 
tties of East Asia by the Great Powers must be eliminated com- 
pletely. Unless Great Britain and the United States, therefore, 
ate prepared to give up these ideas and instead to show a sym- 
pathetic understanding of Japan’s aspirations for a co-prosperity 
sphere in these regions, there seems to be small possibility of 
reaching a favourable settlement of the problems now being 
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discussed in the American capital. 

Considering the situation in this light, Japan and the 
United States seem to be poles apart in the Washington talks, 
thus making a satisfactory solution exceedingly difficult. There 
is a strong desire in both countries to maintain peace in the 
Pacific area and to ptevent the spread of the European war to 
Fast Asia. Is there any possibility of their succeeding in this P 
The third Konoye Cabinet made this one of its chief aims and 
the Washington conversations were the result. The increasing 
gravity of both the domestic situation and of foreign relations 
proved too gteat a strain and the resignation of the cabinet en 
bloc followed. “ Failure to reach an agreement of views on the 
methods of executing the national policies’ was the reason put 
forwatd by the cabinet for its resignation, and there can be 
little doubt that conflicts and antagonisms among the Powers 
interested in the southwestern Pacific had a large share in the 
decision. 

The third Konoye Cabinet was followed by the Tohjo 
Cabinet, formed on October 17 and charged with the mission 
of evolving some method by which Japan’s national existence 
and prestige might by safeguarded in face of the growing anta- 
gonisms and conflicting interests of the Powers interested in the 
southwestern Pacific. The Japanese public had been informed 
that Prince Konoye had sent a message to President Roosevelt 
in order to open negotiations, but all details had been withheld. 
Rumour was busy and speculation rife, but outside a small 
group of government officials no one had an inkling of what 
was taking place. The entire Japanese nation, needless to say, 
reposed implicit confidence in the Government, and complete 
calm prevailed. It was felt, however, that for the solution of a 
question of such national importance as the complete and final 
settlement of the China affair, national solidarity in support of 


‘the Government must be further strengthened. The third 


Konoye Cabinet had not shown that complete freedom from 
internal dissension which was imperative. The Tohjo Cabinet, 
taking warning from the fate of its predecessor, made its first 
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aim the achievement of national solidarity in ordet to meet with 
confidence the critical international situation. 

The Washington talks, it was decided by the new Cabinet, 
should be continued. The location and elimination of the 
« cancer’? of the Pacific was the task on which its efforts were 
to be concentrated. During the six months following the pres- 
entation of Prince Konoye’s message to President Roosevelt, 
the international situation had continued to increase in com- 
plexity and difficulty. A decisive German victory on the east- 
etn front, followed by a collapse of the Soviet régime, would have 
altered the posture of world affairs completely. The coming 
of winter, however, brought no such spectacular development. 
The campaign on the eastern front, particularly on the Lenin- 
grad and Moscow sectors, seemed to have reached a stalemate. 
Tt was incumbent, therefore, upon the Tohjo Cabinet to execute 
the national policies, namely the complete settlement of the China 
affair and the construction of the Hast Asia co-prospetity 
sphere, independently of developments of the European wat. 

Japan’s leaders have stated repeatedly that the country’s 
foreign policy should revolve round the Three-Power Treaty. 
All diplomatic negotiations, therefore, must be carried on with 
this principle in mind. When the Tohjo Cabinet held its first 
meeting, it decided that the country must break through the 
obstacles with which it was surrounded with a firm resolve and 
attitude. ‘The decision took form in the convocation of an 
extraordinary session of the Diet for November 15, which was 
intended to crystallize the nation’s opinions and views. ‘The 
session lasted for five days, and throughout this petiod General 
Tohjo, in speeches and in answers to interpellations, stressed the 
unshakable resolve of himself and his colleagues to overcome all 
difficulties and urged the whole nation to bind itself into firm 
unity. The Diet was also invited to approve the extraordinary 
military supplementary budget totalling “£3,800,000,000, a bill 
for increased taxation, and other bills of urgent importance in 
the petiod of emergency. All these bills were passed unan- 
imously. ‘The Prime Minister and other government leadets 
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also took advantage of the occasion to explain domestic and 
foreign affairs and to point out to the nation the path it must 
follow. Although a detailed account of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions at Washington could not be made public, some light 
was thrown on this important question, and the talks naturally 
came up for discussion among Diet members. In this way, 
then, the people wete given an opportunity to manifest, 
through theit elected tepresentatives, the nation’s inflexible 
determination on this all important problem. 

Of all the speeches delivered at this extraordinary session 
of the Diet, the utmost importance attaches to those made by 
the Prime Minister and by Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo. 
Both speakers referred to the Pacific problem and clearly 
indicated the course to be taken in the present complex and 
delicate international situation. Especially important was the 
speech delivered by General Tohjo, in that it enunciated in a 
clear-cut way Japan’s policy for dealing with the international 
situation. ‘The present postute of affairs, he declared, was such 
that on its outcome would depend the future fate of the whole 
nation for many generations to come. The programme now to 
be formulated was, therefore, one on which hung the nation’s 
future existence. He proceeded to outline a three-point pro- 
gramme for Japan’s basic foreign policy ; to these three points, 
he declated, Japan must adhere resolutely in order to establish 
wotld peace and at the same time discharge her duty. 

The three points on which Japan’s foreign policy was to 
be based are as follows : 

(x) No third Power interference in the complete settlement of the 

China affair which Japan has in view. 

(2) Restoration of normal economic relations by those countties 
that have broken off commerce and trade; foreign Powers to refrain 
from threatening Japan with military force and to end such hostile 
measures as economic blockade. 

(3) Prevention of the spread of the European war to East Asia. 

These three points obviously have an important bearing 
on the conversations now being held in the American capital. 
General Tohjo declared that Japan, in her peace-loving spirit, 
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was directing her utmost efforts in these negotiations in order 
to safeguard her national existence and prestige, and to build a 
new order in greater East Asia. He also stressed the fact that 
it was his hope that these aims would be achieved through 
‘diplomatic negotiations, thus indicating that the Washington 
talks would be continued. 

A sutvey of these three points shows that Japan is staking 
her national existence on the attainment of what she considers 
to be her inevitable goal, namely, successful completion of the 
China affair. This is not only a sine qua non for the foundation 
of a new otder in greater East Asia, but is also essential for the 
safeguarding of the country’s existence. All measures taken by 
Japan in order to achieve such a settlement are, therefore, taken 
in self-defence ; it would be completely wrong to suggest that 
they imply aggressive designs for territorial expansion. The 
Franco-Japanese agreement for joint defence of French Indo- 
China was concluded by the High Contracting Patties with this 
same object in view. This agreement has been looked upon 
with distrust by Great Britain and the United States. Measures 
made necessaty by it, including the dispatch of additional 
naval and military forces to French Indo-China, have been 
described as acts of aggression. Obsessed as they ate by 
misgivings and suspicion, they have resotted to a seties of 
economic and military sanctions of an openly hostile nature 
ever since the conclusion of the Franco-Japanese joint defence 
agreement. 

Japan, it should be realized, has no other aim than the 
complete settlement of the China affair on the basis of the rela- 
tions established between Japan and the new Nanking 
Government, by which China is expected to share responsibili- 
ties with Japan in the construction of the new order in East 
Asia. This aim, however, is utterly irreconcilable with the 
ptesent aims of Great Britain and the United States, who seem 
to be determined to maintain the old status quo. As has already 
been stated, Anglo-American policies towards East Asia appeat 
to be based on the Nine-Power Treaty, designed to maintain in 
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this part of the world the state of affairs existing here at the 
time of its signing. Japan’s, position can only be considered as 
being diametrically opposed to that of Great Britain and the 
United States. It will be seen from this that the Washington 
talks are faced with a deep-rooted difficulty which can be 
eradicated only by a change of heart. The statements of General 
Tohjo have made it clear that Japan is bending all her energies 
to the removal of this inherent difficulty, but it is only natural 
that Japan should safeguard her national existence and prestige 
by tesorting to measures for self-defence so long as Great 
Britain and the United States continue to pursue East Asia 
policies based on the untenable theory that the status quo of 
years past is still sacred. 

Foreign Minister Togo’s speech attracted world attention 
no less than that of General Tohjo. Referring to the situation 
between Japan and the United States, he said: “I think an 
amicable solution is by no means impossible if the Government 
of the United States is as genuinely solicitous for world peace 
as is the Imperial Government and if it will try to understand 
Japan’s natural requirements and her position in East Asia and 
consider the situation as it exists there in the light of realities.” 

Foreign Minister Togo did not elaborate upon “‘ Japan’s 
natural requirements,” but it is clear that they arise from her 
position in East Asia and het historical and geographical 
relations. It is equally clear that they should be regulated by 
Japan’s position of leadership in East Asia. They are in- 
sepatably connected with the successful termination of the 
China affair, which is the reason why Japan must invoke the 
tight of self-defence in order to satisfy them. The satisfaction 
of these requirements, however, does not imply aggression or 
economic imperialism, and in this respect Japan’s policies in 
East Asia ate in striking contrast to those of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries in these regions. If Great Britain and the United 
States only consider the situation in Hast Asia in a realistic 
mannet and approach the problem of Japan’s “ natural require- 
ments” with unprejudiced minds, they will have no occasion 
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Japan’s activities. Consideration of the 
the light of realities, as utged by 


Foreign Minister Togo, will provide the key to 4 realistic 


i iti ent stage of world 
understanding of Japan’s position at the present stag 


evolution, and this in turn will dispel the needless feats now 


felt by Great Britain and the United States. . 7. 
Unfortunately, however, the actual international situation 


threatens to take a course opposite to that desired by Foteign 
Minister Togo. The policy adopted by Gteat Britain and the 
United States not only fails to pay realistic consideration to 
Japan’s views concerning the China affair, now on a fair way to 
settlement, but furthermore thteatens to oppose measutes taken 
by Japan in self-defence. The policy pursued by the United 
States following the anti-Japanese freezing action constitutes, 
in the words of Foreign Minister Togo, “a really setious ques- 
tion, affecting as it deeply does, the vety existence of our 
Empire.” By bringing both economic and military pressure to 
bear upon Japan, the ABCD encirclement Powets threaten to 
force Japan to resort to further measures in self-defence. ‘The 
trouble in the Pacific cannot be eliminated unless and until the 
ABCD countries change their attitude towards Japan. 

Now that the views of the Japanese and American Govetn- 
ments “ have genetally been made clear through the conversa- 
tions, which have lasted mote than six months,” as pointed 
out by Foreign Minister Togo, it is no longer necessary for 
them to hold further exchanges of views on fundamentals. It 
Seapine wer ete a nln a 
conta be rie cs ee et discussion and on the 
negotiations will depend. If the U ited Se - nea anon 
to pay tealistic consideration to th eating a 
talks may be brough ae ee the 

ght to an amicable conclusion sooner than 

had been expected. It must b id : 
Government, as stated by pies eee Mr ais 
recent extr i : ; ogo during the 
from the ae ee that “viewed even 
gle, there is no necessity 


to feel concern about 
East Asiatic situation 10 


for spending 
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much time on the negotiations hereafter.” It may be well for 
the United States to temember that the international situation 
confronting Japan, still engaged in prosecuting the China affair, 
does not permit of procrastination ; the Washington talks are 
already approaching the stage at which Japan’s conciliatory 
attitude cannot much longer be maintained. 

In response to the speeches delivered by General Tohjo 
and Foreign Minister Togo, the House of Representatives un- 
animously adopted a resolution urging the Government to safe- 
guard Japan’s national existence and prestige by constructing a 
sphere of common ptosperity throughout greater East Asia, 
thereby contributing towards the establishment of lasting peace 
in the world. Prior to this, the House sent Toshio Shimada, a 
veteran Diet member, to the rostrum to explain why the resolu- 
tion was moved. The unanimous adoption of the resolution by 
the House of Representatives was a clear manifestation that the 
whole nation was filled with zeal to face the emergency with 
complete solidarity and determined to support the Government 
in cartying through the fixed national policy. The tensity of 
the political atmosphere during this extraordinaty session culmi- 
nated in the adoption of this resolution embodying the nation’s 
will. It is no exaggeration to say that this extraordinary session 
successfully discharged its duty by adopting the resolution with 
a unanimous vote. The resolution teads : 

Whereas disturbances are steadily spreading throughout the world; 

Whereas hostile Powers, which have put a distorted interpretation on 
Japan’s real intentions, are now taking extreme measures ; Whereas there 


is a limit to Japan’s patience; Whereas the national policies have already 
been fixed; Whereas the nation is now in a state of full preparedness ; 


Be it resolved, therefore, that the Government, in pursuance of the im- 
mutable national policies and in full reliance upon the indomitable will 
of the nation, resolutely rise and safeguard Japan’s national existence and 
prestige, by constructing a sphere of common prosperity throughout 
greater East Asia so as to contribute towards the establishment of lasting 


peace in the world. 
This resolution expresses the will of the entire nation of 
Japan. What has forced the nation to adopt such a resolution ? 
The reason is to be found in the attitude taken by the United 
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States towards this country. Tt now tests with ae a 
tes which has forced the Japanese nation ie a japneraneeas 
tion, to reconsider het attitude. The A ie ete 
zealous as those of the United States in gehen ae 
peace in the Pacific area, but they absolute y ae ; es 
mise that would tend to thwart their national devetop! . 

The joint front formed by the ABCD countries cies J oer 
is not only aimed at disturbing peace and order in East os an 
obstructing Japan in her aim of reaching a complete settlement 
of the China affair ; it is also a threat that Japan's natural require- 
ments ate to be withheld and blocked. It is essential that the 
United States should realize the vital importance of these natural 
requirements to Japan. It was the importance of these natural 
requirements, essential to Japan’s future development, that 
ptompted the recent session of the Diet to pass the extraordi- 
nary military supplementaty budget of *¥3,800,000,000 and a bill 
for drastic taxation increases without a dissentient voice. 

The dispatch of Ambassador Saburo Kurusu to Washington 
to assist Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura in the conduct of 
negotiations with the United States Government is eloquent 
witness to Japan’s sincerity and zeal in the cause of peace, 
Japan is anxious to do everything in her power to avoid a Paci- 
fic wat. How will the United States Government teciprocate ? 

Judging by the prevailing indications, the Washington 
talks have now reached their final stage. Through the pro- 
ceedings of the recent Diet session Japan has made clear to the 
world the intentions of her Government and the will of the en- 
tire nation. Does the United States intend to drive Japan to 
such an extremity that she will be forced to invoke the right 
of self-defence? If the United States leaders ate true to theit 
oft-repeated professions, they will exert all their statesmanship 
and make use of all their wisdom to secute peace in the Pacific 
atea. The resolution printed above, unanimously adopted by 


the extraordinary session of the Imperial Diet, must be te- 


garded as Japan’s final and’ a 
United States. Most important warning to the 
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HE Chungking tégime’s legal tender, the fapi, suffered 
sharp and frequent slumps while the Hongkong Con- 
ference was in session, and the commodity as well as exchange 
matket in Shanghai precipitated into an irremediable confu- 
sion. ‘The value of the fapi in terms of the American dollar 
on the free market is below three dollars for one hundred 
yuan, though the Fapi Stabilization Boatd keeps its official 
tate at about five dollars. ‘The immediate causes of the slump 
of the fapi ate found in the rumour that the abandonment 
of the Shanghai market was subject to discussions at the 
Hongkong Conference and the reported Ametican suspen- 
sion of support of the fapi in Shanghai. Another factor was 
the appearance of the Tohjo Cabinet in Japan which was intet- 
preted, erroneously or otherwise, as indicating imminence of the 
Japanese-Ametican crisis. Reflecting these elements the value 
of the fapi in terms of the Japanese military script which was in 
the neighbouthood of 230 yuan at the beginning of August, 
slipped to the level of 4oo yuan in the latter part of October, 
with indications of limitless depreciation. The principal im- 
mediate cause of the current slump of the fapi is the rumour of 
the abandonment of the Shanghai market as referred to above, 
but it must be recalled that the fwpi has already recorded per- 
pendicular landslides several times before the aggressive mone- 
tary and economic policy of Japan and the National Govern- 
ment at Nanking in parallel with the military and political 
attacks against Chungking. Interesting is the fact that the fapi 
has had to suffer another deterioration with the invocation on 
July 26 by the United States and Britain of their decrees freez- 
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5 in theit respective territories, 


which presumably must have been foreseen oie oe yore 
sideration the precarious situation of Chungking s ri | 
The basic cause of the collapse of the fapi is deep-toote 
in the weakened economic strength of the Chiang Kai-shek 
aren from the basic cause which will be dealt with later, 
it is to be pointed out that the citcumstances sutrounding the 
current slumps of the fap/ ate featured by an utter technical fail- 
ure on the patt of the Fapi Stabilization Board in operating its 
measures. And this constitutes an important element, especial- 
ly in conjunction with the variations and contradictions of the 
British and American China policies that have been accentuated 
by the American participation in the meetings of the Stabiliza- 
tion Boatd, following its teorganization. The failure on the 
part of this board is again evidenced by the fact that the cut- 
rent collapse of the fapi has been engendered by the talks of the 
abandonment of Shanghai by American, British and Chinese 
interests, in contrast with the past slumps which wete caused 
directly by the offensive of the Federal Reserve Bank note and 
the appearance of the Huahsing Commercial Bank note as well 
as the new legal currency of the Central Reserve Bank of the 
Nanking Government. 

It is quite apparent that Britain and the United States, 
though incongruous in their basic China policies, perfectly con- 
cur on the point of expelling the influences of Japan and the 
Wang Ching-wei Government from China, and there can be no 
discord between the two with respect to the maintenance of the 
fapi value as a means to conduct a currency wat against Japan 
and the Nanking Government. Discrepancy between the two 
has come to be more pronounced, however, since the United 
States has been allowed to participate in the fapi value mainten- 
ance operations, which had hitherto been solely under British 
control, following the conclusion in April of this yeat of an 
dee ae Henry Morgenthau, US. Secretary of Trea- 

‘ - V. Sung on the $50 million fapi loan. . After the Ame- 


ing Japanese and Chinese asset 
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rican participation, the ingenious British monetaty operations in 
China which were backed by rich experience accumulated since 
the Leith-Ross cutrency reform, have been replaced by those of 
America; and as a tesult, the technical crudeness in the opera- 
tion of the measutes of the Fapi Stabilization Boatd wete on 
many occasions subject to severe criticisms hurled by even the 
British as well as American interests in China. Such a deve- 
lopment evidently represents the contradictions of the American 
and British policies, but at the same time is attributed to the 
ctudeness and deficiency of the American operations. It is for 
the latter reason that the American member of the Fapi Stabili- 
zation Board, Manuel Fox, has been denounced as having 
drifted away from the policy advocated by the United States. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that both the British and 
American asset freezing decrees have had basically different ob- 
jectives in dealing with Japanese and Chinese assets. It is clear 
that the application of the decrees to Chinese funds has been 
chiefly to protect Chinese native funds in the Japanese-occupied 
atea theteby to prevent them from being utilized by the Japan- 
ese side, to prevent foreign funds from inflowing towards the 
Japanese side through fap/, and further to conduce the large idle 
funds concentrated in Shanghai towards the interior for the eco- 
nomic teconsttuction in the areas under the Chungking régime. 
It was for the realization of these objectives that the Fapi Stabili- 
zation Boatd jointly organized by the United States, Britain 
and Chungking has assumed the rdle of operating concrete meas- 
utes for fapi financing. 

Immediately following the announcement of the assets 
freezing decrees, the fapi weakened quite contrary to the object 
of the measures, as already mentioned. To meet such an adverse 
development, the Fapi Stabilization Board (x) instructed all 
the British and American banking institutions in Shanghai to 
suspend their supply of foreign funds through the “ black” mat- 
ket and (2) set a strict permit system to supply exchange at the 
official rates of $5.5/16 and 3-5/32d. On the other hand, the 
commission fixed a quota on foreign funds allocated for Shang- 
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September, with a view to 


: TF f 
hai at $6 million for the month o ¢ an unfavourable trade bal- 


preventing a ee ee ee the value of the 
ae ise arene aes ‘ nese acquisition of British and 
fapi, and further to check t e Japa Pep anehat 
American goods by utilizing the free market of Shangh 
However, the allotment of $6 million per month a ae 
about one-thitd of the monthly exchange requirements in eas 
hai, and it is logical that British and Ametican trade ep ae 
hai has been faced with vital difficulties. This exchange con- 
trol arrangement of the commission, therefore, evoked @ tore 
of adverse ctiticism from the British and American firms in 
Shanghai and elsewhere. Yet, the measure which was formu- 
lated by American interests has been persistently upheld, and 
the exchange alloted for October is reported to have been fixed 
at $6.5 million. i) 
Moreover, in making the exchange allotments the Stabili- 
zation Boatd has given priorities in favout of the British and 
American firms, conspicuously indicating the fact that the chief 
purpose of the currency stabilization fund has been to protect 
the British and American interests in Shanghai, without giving 
much attention to the requirements of the Chinese general pub- 
lic, and this logically has angered the Chinese side. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the exchange regulations have been en- 
forced in spite of the general discontent, however, the currency 
stabilization fund has been eaten up by 12 to 13 million dollars, 
which doubles the sum of 6 million dollars estimated at the out- 
set of the operation of the interim exchange system on Septem- 
ber 4, according to authentic information. Though a portion 
of the fund spent comprises an amount derived from expott 
bills, it became clear that the remaining stabilization fund 
would be exhausted within the next half-year, should it dimin- 
ish at the above-mentioned pace, and the board had to adopt 
some measure ot other to cope with the situation. It is indis- 
putable that the Hongkong Conference was convened with its 


ee aim fixed at remedying the failure of the Stabilization 
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Meanwhile, however, slumps in the fapi reoccurred before 
the conference was able to formulate any feasible measutes, and 
the disgraceful failure of the board in operating its fund has be- 
come exposed to the daylight. 

Complaints have been heard from all sides against the con- 
trol administered by the Fapi Stabilization Board. In pointing 
out the crudeness of the exchange control of. the Stabilization 
Board, the Finance and Commerce, the well-known magazine pub- 
lished in Shanghai, in its October, 1 issue, declared“. ..... the 
form of control now visualized and being put into operation, 
may easily have a boomerang effect from which China will suf- 
fer seriously. Moteover, it has to be borne in mind that about 
72 pet cent. of Shanghai’s exports have this year been going to 
the British Empire, the United States and Netherlands Indies. . . 
... and if imports are to be drastically cut down, it is impossi- 
ble to imagine that this export trade will expand and prosper.” _ 
This statement attracted much attention in conjunction with the 
contradictory positions of Britain and the United States to which 
reference will be made in detail later, since the magazine tepre- 
sents British interests. 

The grievance among the Chinese merchants in Shanghai 
is much more poignant. Whether the control is proper or im- 
ptopet seems not to be a matter of concern to them, but they 
ate gambling at the unfairness of the Stabilization Board in fa- 
vouting the British and American firms, which have been re- 
ceiving almost all of the exchange allotments, leaving the 
Chinese merchants forced to the wall. For the month of 
September, for instance, the large sum of 750,000 U.S. dollars 
was allocated for those tobacco companies of the British and 
American interests, whereas all the applications filed by the 
Chinese firms for the allotments were rejected by the board, 
despite the fact that the latter applications invariably covered 
the essential daily necessities, such as wheat and cotton. This 
is not at all surprising. For it reflects in reality that the 
Stabilization Board operates in the main for the purpose of 
protecting the British and American interests in the Shanghai 
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entions whatsoever to meet the 


int : 
market, and has had no > of representative 


demands of the Chinese side. Yet coh 4 46 have been ih 
Chinese merchants 1n Shanghai were C ‘afetence and lodged a 
Hongkong during the Hongkong 0 de eieee 4h 
ith the British and American authoft gainst 1 
aol pace have the board amend the existing 
unfairness, in an attempt to nave 
: sures. ; 

te ae Conference probably nares epee 
remedy the failure in the operation of the exchange 

tion linked with a series of other 
ee ee h control and the 
problems, such as the asset-freczing, exchange oe 
stabilization of the fap7. But it must be pointe out at the 
fapi crisis has been so intensified by this time that it was impos- 
sible to solve the whole situation simply by technical re-atrange- 
ments in the operation of the Stabilization Fund. Quite 
contraty to the apparent objectives of the American and British 
assets freezing measutes, Shanghai (1) has since been losing its 
former position as a free international trade port, gradually 
converting itself into one of the economic centres of the East 
Asia co-prospetity sphere, and (2) has come to be destined to 
witness a sharp depreciation of its commerce with the Anglo- 
American bloc on the one hand, and incessant swelling of its 
business with the yen bloc on the other. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the fapi is doomed to a fatal collapse under the 
incteasing pressure of the Japanese military script and the 
Central Reserve Bank notes, whose positions are steadily being 
strengthened. In other words, stabilization of the fap7 is not a 
question that can be solved through mete technical efforts of a 
single commission or board at this moment, when the weaken- 
ing of the Chiang Kai-shek régime itself constitutes the funda- 
mental issue. Herein lies the ground to believe that the elimi- 
nation of Shanghai as a free port has not been an unfounded 
tumour, but an idea earnestly advocated in certain sections in 
China, and that the question of the fap: must be dealt with as an 
integral part of the whole problem concerning the operation of 
all the economic measures to aid the Chiang Kai-shek régime. 
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Here also is found the reason why Britain and the United 
States are pitted against each other on the question of eliminat- 
ing Shanghai as a free port. Delicate relations between the 
two nations would ultimately develop into such a situation 
where China will be placed under the complete control of the 
United States, Britain will have to follow the American leader- 
ship with ready compliance, and the whole area under the 
Chungking régime will be transformed into an American 
colony. 


I 


The aid-Chiang Kai-shek programme now in progress, 
with the initiative of the United States, doubtless is aimed at 
further intensification of the attacks upon Japan by placing the 
Chungking régime on a wing of the so-called ancp encircle- 
ment—a broad step taken from the former principle of the 
British interests first. It is evident that, under the present 
programme, the United States is ready to sacrifice temporarily 
the American as well as British interests in China for attainment 
of an effective offensive against Japan and destruction of the 
Axis influence, with an explicit view to building up the ground 
for the acquisition of greater compensations on the termination 
of the war—general advance in China in the future. 

It is very natural that such an American-conceived method 
of aiding Chiang Kai-shek is in no way satisfactory to Britain, 
which today holds vast territorial and financial interests in the 
Fat East. It also is apparent that the Chungking government 
is in a dilemmatical position in which it faces with insurmount- 
able difficulty whether to choose its policy of constructing a 
racial state on the basis of nationalism, or a colonial dependence 
upon the United States. However, it is too late for either 
Britain or Chungking to insist on their views and intentions 
today, when both nations ate completely under the thumb of 
the United States in the anti-Axis camp in the Far East and 
other patts of the world. 

The basic policy thus seems to be for the realization of the 
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final victory even at the temporary sacrifice of all we erie 
interests in China. It also seems to be a basis for the adjust- 
ment of the differences of views among the -thies. mations; 
Nevertheless it would not necessarily be easy to harmonize the 
relations of the three in practical applications of the policy: 
The fallacy committed by Manuel Fox, the American member 
of the Fapi Stabilization Board, is severely criticized by the 
Britishets, in particular, not only because of the technical failure 
on the patt of Mr. Fox, but basically because of the wide dis- 
crepancy between the logical policy advocated by the Americans 
and the idea of the Britishers, who are reluctant to telinquish 
their interests in China, The difference is indisputably deep- 
rooted. Fort Britain possesses a number of colonies in East 
Asia and is firmly established in China, whereas the United States 
has not a single territorial base on the Asiatic continent. 
British investments in China assume tremendous proportions 
while the American investments are vety limited, her interests 
in China being mainly in trade. This difference in the position 
of the United States and Britain, together with developments 
unfavourable to China and Britain, has brought a marked change 
in the Anglo-American policy of aiding Chiang Kai-shek. In 
the early period of the China affair, the traditional British 
“ policy for the maintenance of interests first” had swayed. It 
was this policy that gave a chance for the Anglo-Japanese 
Conference in Tokyo in the summet of 1939 and also for the 
moderate American policy towatd Japan. The policy has 
undergone shatp diversion, from the temporising to the posi- 
tive one, following the conclusion in September, 1940, of the 
Tripartite Treaty between Japan, Germany and Italy, and the 
subsequent clarification of Japan’s southward policy. 

However, Britain, under heavy pressure from Germany 
has had no surplus sttength to wage an offensive in the Fat 
East, and the Chungking régime, exhausted by th 
def; dik ? y the repeated 

eteats, and like a drowning man who would gtasp even at a 
neh rit handed over to the United States the entire leadet- 
Stup in thelr anti-Japanese campaigns in the Far East. With 
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the only exception of the $100 million loan announced in 
retaliation of the conclusion of the basic treaty between the 
National Government of China under Wang Ching-wei in 
November, 1940, all the American loans to the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime after the occurrence of the China affair were in connec- 
tion with trade agreements by virtue of which the United States 
was to obtain native products from China. 

The first $50 million of the afore-mentioned $100 million 
American loan was for ttade, but the remaining $50 million 
was made available for the support of the fapi. Here the 
United States made a step forward from trade loans toward 
loans to maintain the value of the legal tender of the Chiang 
Kai-shek régime which Britain has hitherto pursued. Britain, 
suffering from an acute shortage of foreign funds, had to 
surrender its seat to the United States, and thus the latter has 
participated in the Fapi Stabilization Board, which had 
formerly been operated jointly by Britain and the Chungking 
régime. It was then that the United States began to play the 
main role in the monetary operations to aid Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government against Japan. The logical principle as perceived 
by the Americans as already referred to, which was reflected in 
the exchange control regulations of the Fapi Stabilization Board, 
dealt not inconsiderable blows to the merchants in Shanghai 
and elsewhete, and Sir Cyril B. Rogers, then British representa- 
tive on the board, openly expressed dissatisfaction, but the 
American opinion advocating the final victory even at tempor- 
aty sactifice of the economic interests, on the broader political 
basis, won the victory, and Sit Cyril, who was opposed to the 
American idea, was teplaced by E.L. Hall-Batch, a new British 
member of the board. 

The measures thus put into operation by the reorganized 
Fapi Stabilization Board soon affected the import trade of 
Shanghai, and the share of the United States ranking first 
among the supplier countries slipped $5,455,054 (customs gold 
unit), or about a half of the record of the preceding month. 
In the same month, Burma, occupying the third position, was. 
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able to sell Shanghai metely 3,819,117 dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, a shatp teduction of 1,078,393 dollars’ worth, 
With the exception of the South Sea countries, all the areas 
in the Anglo-Ametican bloc suffered broad slumps. British 
India holding second, showed a gain of $1,951,993 Over the 
previous month, but this should be accounted fot by import 
contracts consummated prior to the enforcement of the assets 
freezing decrees, and considerable decreases should have been 
registered subsequently. This shrinkage of the import trade of 
Shanghai would inevitably exert adverse influence on its export 
business, and the British Empire, which depends a great deal 
economically on China, will not be able to be indifferent over 
such a development. The trade between the United Kingdom 
and Shanghai is insignificant today owing to the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, but the Chinese goods shipped through the 
dominions and colonies play a very important rdle in the opera- 
tion of the wartime economic measutes of the British Empire. 
Whether the Hongkong Conference was able to find any 
solution of the difference of views between the United States 
and Britain is not known today. However it seems a foregone 
conclusion that a further intensification of the exchange control 
would inevitably cause deterioration of Shanghai’s foreign com- 
merce, and tend to accelerate the progress of the situation 
towards the elimination of Shanghai as a free port. O.K. Yu, 
the Vice-Minister of Finance of the Chungking government, on 
October 20, denying the report that Shanghai was being aban- 
doned, declared that the policy of the Chungking régime to 
meet the legitimate requirements of foreign exchange for 
Shanghai remains unchanged. It has also been tepotted te- 
a Science monetary conference will be held at Hong- 
eee ce Ph ear ally trip to Shanghai by different 
What sort of measures will be ado 
kong Conference is beyond surmise. 
that may be considered by the board is 
ficial prices of commodities, 


pted by the new Hong- 
One immediate measure 
a teduction of the of- 
But it must be borne in mind that 
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the question at present concerns the volume of the exchange 
allocations, and the extent to which November exchange allot- 
ments will be fixed may probably hint whether the Anglo- 
American interests have been inclined more toward the 
abandonment of Shanghai. On October 30, the Chungking 
Currency Board notified licensed and authorized banks that its 
November allocations of foreign exchange have been increased 
in regatd to imports of foodstuffs and coal, but it failed to an- 
nouncé any definite amount of such allotments. It is expected 
that the difference of opinion between the United States and 
Britain would become further pronounced in regard to the 
opetation of the monetary measures, especially in respect to the 
question of elimination of Shanghai as a free port, but Shanghai 
will after all be abandoned under the prevailing circumstances 
where the United States firmly grasps the leadership in the 
Chungking-ruled China. 

The question nevertheless is complex and delicate, as it 
represents the very contradictions of the aid-Chungking policies 
of the United States and Britain. The abandonment of Shang- 
hai means the Fapi Stabilization Board’s suspension of exchange 
allocations for the port city, and it would deprive the diver- 
sibility of the api funds remaining in abundance in Shanghai. 
It at the same time signifies the total loss of Shanghai’s import 
business, which forms 80 per cent. of all China’s annual 
purchases of foreign goods. 

Since some time back, many in the Chiang Kai-shek camp 
have been advocating the abandonment of Shanghai on the 
ground that commodities are more important than exchange 
and that the maintenance of Shanghai profits only Japan, but 
the Chungking authorities have thus far failed to arrive at a 
definite decision. There ate reasons why the Chungking régime 
should adhere to Shanghai. Its political as well as economic 
interests in Shanghai ate more complicated and important than in 
the case of Britain. Due to the industries being still undeveloped 
in the interior region and loss of its supply routes on account 
of the tight Japanese blockade of the coast, Chungking must 
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nd on goods and materials brought ovet from third coun- 
na teoact the port of Shanghai. Moreover, the See 
régime, which is supported by the Chekiang financial interests 
as well as British and American interests, 18 not in a position to 
cut its relations with the port city. On the occasion of the 
recent slump of the api, the advocates of the abandonment of 
Shanghai appeat to have regained momentum 1h Chungking 
apparently on the contention that the utilization value of 
Shanghai has been greatly minimized today when even the posi- 
tion of the Anglo-American capital is on the verge of a 
collapse. 

oath it must be borne in mind that the interests of 
the Chekiang financial group have not yet been temoved to the 
interior. The catdinal body of the British interests also still 
remain in Shanghai. It is because of this fact that the Chung- 
king régime has thus far failed to attract the enormous volume 
of idle funds in Shanghai, which is estimated at several billions 
of dollars, to the construction of the interior region. One of 
the reasons why the abandonment of Shanghai is insisted upon 
in some sections of Chungking is that the Fapi Stabilization 
Board, while devoting itself to maintain the Shanghai market, 
has failed to pay due attention to the question of adopting 
effective measures to cope with the abnormal rise of commodity 
ptices and vicious inflation of the fapi in the interior. 

_ Chungking need not worry over this question, however. 
ames are tapidly proceeding toward the abandonment of 
aes Pe — a emer does not mean to be of any 

a of na. = vie d be realized in the form of complete 
ae i SHEE SINE UY the United States, which weighs more 
he riot than to Shanghai. It has been the diplomatic 
tradition of the United States ostensibly to deal with the Far 
East under the cloak of righteousness, evidently with the secret 
intention to take the place from Britain and to control thi : 
of the world. Now that the United States has firml : bl faa 

its control in that part of China und oe ene 
ime taliaceuiabi under the Chiang Kai-shek 
, penly has come out to tule Chungking without 
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paying serious attention to Britain. 

The United States has consistently pursued its traditional 
idealistic policy towatd China, in sharp contrast with the réal- 
istic one of Britain, just because the former had little or noth- 
ing to defend in China. It is also clear that the United States 
used the policy as an effective instrument to denounce the 
policies of Britain, Japan and other nations which have had es- 
tablished interests in China. At present the actions of the 
United States appear to be of a non-profit character, but it must 
be known that what is cherished by that country is far from 
being things expected by the Chungking régime. Everything 
that is being given by the United States to the Chiang Kai-shek 
government invariably presupposes the great compensations in 
the form of complete domination of Chungking. The chatac- 
teristic of the recent American policy to aid the Chungking 
régime is so positive and aggressive that it completely ignores 
immediate disadvantages. The bold and aggressive attitude of 
the United States which has never been witnessed in the past, 
was evidenced when Brigadier-General John Magruder, the 
American military envoy to Chungking, after finding the defects 
of the fighting power of Chiang Kai-shek in the lack of the 
commanding ability of the high command, recommended the 
abolition of the system of the assistant commanders for different 
wat zones, and set up the General-Staff Corps comprising Ame- 
tican, British, Soviet and Chinese officers, with a view to direct- 
ing the wat against Japan henceforward. The American aid- 
Chiang policy has already emerged from the stage of commer- 
cialism to the political and military stage. True, the policy is 
not for aid to Chiang Kai-shek, but for the direct conttol of 
Chungking. Herein is found the teason why the series of 
recent events, the Hongkong Conference, confusion of Shanghai 
and so forth, should be viewed from the angle of the American 
move for the acquisition of the hegemony in the Pacific. 


Il 


The contradictions of the British and American China 
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policies which was condensed in the question of oe 
Shanghai, has resulted in the cuttent slump of the fapi, as 
already enumerated. And even assuming that the question will 
be settled for the time being, the Currency Board will not be 
able to formulate any effective measures, unless amelioration be 
given to the weakened wat economy of the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime which is the basic cause of the fapi uneasiness. ‘The 
exchange value of the fapi fell off perpendicularly from 1s. 24d. 
to merely 8 pence in June, 1938, ten months after the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese armed hostilities, to the level of 6 pence a 
yeat afterward in May, 1939, to the 3 pence mark in the summer 
of the following year, and finally down to the level of 2 pence 
in the current slumps. These periodical slumps of the fapi on 
the one hand correspond with the different stages which the 
Japanese military, economic and political offensives have passed 
through, but at the same time are indicative of the processes 
through which the wat economy of the Chiang Kai-shek régime 
has been steadily weakened. The wartime economic policies 
of the Chungking régime have been administered under the 
direction and assistance of Britain during all this period, though 
America has recently participated in taking over the leadership 
in the task. The British measures for the maintenance of the 
api value have evolved from the moral support at the begin- 
ning to the exchange operations instituted after the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-Chungking joint stabilization fund. Even 
after the later participation by the United States, this method 
has been pursued and bolstered. The fact that this method is 
proving an utter failure naturally relates to the fundamental 
question of the weakened war economy of the Chungking 
régime. 

The limitless rise 
lying it, namely, Sree pee ae a ts 
ca Ae vote the fapi and scarcity of goods, ate 
ae ng immediate solution as political questions in Chung- 
ng. The index of commodity prices in Chuncki 
anuaty- gking, taking 
J ae June, 1937, average as the base, advanced to 240 in 
Pril, 1940, to 690 in September and to 1,217 in December of 
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the same year. And in the first week of March this year, the 
figure made a phenomenal rally to 1,233. These indices show 
that the commodity prices in Chungking had maintained an 
equilibrium with the external value of the fapi down to the 
spting of 1940, but the abnormal broad advances that recurred 
later have failed to keep the pace with the exchange value of 
the legal tender. The causes of these developments are, (1) an 
acute scatcity of industrial products due to the bolstered Japa- 
nese blockade, (2) poot 1940 farm crops in the interior, 
(3) tampancy of speculation, cornering and hoarding in 
anticipation of a shortage in the supply of goods, and (4) 
untestricted issuance of the fapi by the Chungking finance au- 
thorities to meet the foregoing developments. It would be 
extremely difficult to temove these causes even by the positive 
American measures to aid Chiang Kai-shek. The intensified 
Japanese blockade of the Chungking supply routes is almost 
perfect, with the only exception of the Burma route, whose 
ttansportation capacity is limited to anywhere between three 
and four thousand tons pet month. As for farm crops in the 
interior region, the present indications are that supply of labour 
and materials and other productive conditions ate seriously 
unfavoutable, apart from the natural conditions, which may 
ptove favourable by chance. With respect to the speculative 
activities, the recent reports from Chungking sources expose 
that the Chiang Kai-shek administration is having a busy time 
to restrain speculation. Bribery scandals and outlaw trading 
are tampant due to the collusion of dishonest tradesmen and 
cottupt government officials, including Dr. H. H. Kung, the 
Finance Minister. In the light of the foregoing it would be 
safe to assert that the Chungking government will after all 
have to rely solely upon the printing machines that produce 
paper money. 

According to an official announcement of the Chungking 
government, the circulation of the paper money issued by the 
four banking institutions of the government (Central Bank of 
China, Bank of China, Agricultural Bank of China and the 
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Bank of Communications), which was on the level of 1,200 
million yuan at the end of 1936, ascended to 3,960 ame ce 
by June 30, 1940, 4 mote than three-fold expansion. en 
these figures were given out, Mr. E. Kann, the noted authority 
on Chinese economy, commented that they did not represent 
an unsound expansion. The situation has undergone drastic 
changes since then, however. The Finance and Commerce, 
which is edited by Mr. Kann, recently estimated that the 
amount of notes issued by the four governmental banks alone 
reached 8,000 million yuan, and that, when the issues of private 
banks, the provincial governments, military script of the Com- 
munist army and the Communist administration ate added, the 
total will be brought up to the level of 8,950 million yuan. 
Additional basic causes of the deterioration of the war economy 
of the Chiang Kai-shek régime ate found in the loss of the vast 
sources of tax receipts and the industrial productive power 
owing to the Japanese occupation of the principal cities and 
towns in the richest regions of Central and North China. 

An annual expenditure in both ordinary and special ac- 
counts under the wartime budget plan of the Chungking gov- 
ernment is estimated at approximately 4,000 million yuan. 
Details of the budget ate not of course available here, but it is 
generally viewed that out of 4,000 million yuan, about 7o pet 
cent., or 2,800 million yuan, represents the wat expenditure and 
the remainder cover the general administrative expenses. 
ait is no saying that the Chungking régime, which has been 
2 aeedgaalig bn, dnperieg cine 
greater portion of a S a inte dommsia iene CVG 
reports reveal that Sal Bae Gena Pree 
Gudea by gis toes y .all the bond issues have been 

governmental banks, and the bond 


assimilation by the general public has been tated vety low. 


Th é 7 
e natural consequence is the vicious cycle of currency infla- 


tion 

ne oe of the budget. In other words, Chungking’s 

ce ence on the printing machine,” as a Chungking econo- 
puts it, for the war finances will become more and more 
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definite, and the difficulties in the acquisition of commodities 
fot the execution of the budget will but be further accentuated. 

Tt must be said that the loss of the industrial productive 
power has proved a vital wound to the administration. As is 
well-known, modetn industries in China have been partially 
developed merely in the coastal regions, being subjected to 
resttictions that colonies usually suffer. The following 
figures give the distribution among different provinces and 
cities of factoties under the revised Factory Law of 1935 (Shen 
Pao Year Book, 1936 edition): Nanking (25), Shanghai (5,418), 
Tsingtao (231), Peking (31), Tientsin (92), Kiangsu Province 
(206), Chekiang Province (53), Anwhei Province (42), Shantung 
Province (37), Hopei Province (28), Hankow (69), Hunan Pro- 
vince (39), Shangsi Province (24), Weihaiwei (2), Total 6,344. 
Of this total, only 2 in Shansi, 16 in Yunnan, 3 in Kiangsi, 
some in Hunan and Honan ate under the Chungking régime, 
the test being under Japanese control. 

‘As the measutes to meet this adverse situation the Chung- 
king régime on the one hand formulated the plan for constfuc- 
tion of factories in the interior region, and on the other directed 
effotts to remove factories in the “fallen districts” to the 
interior. In August, 1937, it set up the Factory Removal 
Supervision Commission in Shanghai. In spite of frantic efforts, 
however, the number of civilian factoties temoved. to the 
interior up to last yeat is said to be limited merely to 451. On 
the other hand, the number of newly established factories in the 
southwestern provinces has reached 472, of which more than 
200 ate tepotted as machine making plants. However, theit 
production must be very small in view of the shortage of taw 
materials, parts of machinery and ttained workers and ctudeness 
of the factory management. With this failure to attain the 
industrial development in the interior, the rich natural resources 
of the southwestern districts have not yet been exploited to an 
extent worth while mentioning. The production of tungsten, 
one of the most important staple products fot export, fort 
instance, was restricted to only 65 million yuan in value, while 
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another important item, was 10 million 


ut of antimon ae ; 
the outp Y> the Minister of Economics 


yuan, ee to Weng Wen-hao, 

e Chungking régime. ae 
: ete Gees a eee that the Chungking régime attempt 
to attain self-efficiency in modern arms and munitions with its 
poor industrial production. There 1s no other way left for 
Chungking but to rely on third countries for the supply of ait- 
planes and automobiles, production of which requites highly de- 
veloped productive processes, and thus the cumulative adverse 
international balance in the account of the Chungking regime 
since the occurrence of the China affair today assumes the huge 
proportions of 6,277 million yuan, which is expressed in the terms 
of the mounting foreign loans. It is thus far known that the 
Chiang Kai-shek government has borrowed £63 million from 
Britain, $ 247.8 million from the United States, 300 million yuan 
from the Soviet Union and 110 million yuan from France, an 
amazing sum all told. 

Thus the acquisition of commodities from abroad and 
payments therefor constitute the most important problem con- 
fronting the Chungking government, and while it is possible 
for the régime to conduct rigid trade conttol in accordance with 
an intensive Priority principle, nothing can be done in Shanghai, 
which is beyond its influence notwithstanding the fact that 
imports to the pott city ate paid for in foreign currencies 
obtained through the medium of the fapi, which largely tesults 
in losses of foreign funds of the Chungking tégime. ‘The idea 


of abandoning Shanghai which has been referred to, is traced . 


to the view that a clear-cut distinction should be made between 
the exchange policies for the areas undet the Japanese-occupied 
with a view to prevent the 
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fapi for the acquisition of foreign funds which would inevitably 
bring forth a collapse of the fapi. 

Whether the Chungking régime likes it or not, however, 
new measutes that will be adopted by the Fapi Stabilization 
Board under the leadership of the United States will lead the 
situation towatd the abandonment of Shanghai sooner or later. 
Merle Cochran, adviser to the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau and special envoy to Chungking, and Sir 
Otto Niemeyet, director of the Bank of England and special 
British envoy to Chungking, some weeks ago declared that the 
maintenance of the exchange rate by the establishment of the 
fapi stabilization fund constitutes merely a part of the fapi 
measutes, but they kept silence with regard to other measures. 
O.K. Yu, the Vice-Minister of Finance, made announcements 
denying the teport of Shanghai being abandoned, but failed to 
make any statement about positive measures for the sustenance 
of the Shanghai market. 


—Ostober 10, Tokyo 
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-SHIGHENORI TOGO, THE MAN 
AND HIS CAREER 


By TOHMIN S UZUKI 


OON after the installation of the Tohjo Cabinet, I had the 
S opportunity to talk personally with the new Foteign 
Minister, Shighénori Togo. In his usual quiet and subdued 
manner, but with firmness evident in his tone of voice, he said 
at the time : 

As I said in my statement when I was installed as Foreign Minister, 
in diplomacy circumstances should be faced squarely and questions 
between nations should be solved according to actualities. That is my 
firm conviction. However, it should be noted that my idea of keeping 


pace with actualities has no relation whatever to what is generally 
known as opportunism. 


During our conversation, Mr. Togo made no further 
reference to this statement, nor did he attempt to amplify it. I 
also saw no need to inquire further, for I felt that I understood 
perfectly what he meant. 

The rapidity of world changes during the last few years 
has been indeed amazing. In such turbulent times we should 
take patticular care never to reach simple, dogmatic decisions 
on social and political problems, lest we be exposed later to the 
most serious and critical dangers. Social and political problems 
should be discussed and considered from a scientific viewpoint. 
table Bs ee ee Leia their exaggerated concepts 

ay with the influence of persistent 


conventionalities. They should analyse world events with the 
calm detachment of a scientist, and on th 


thereby determine and guide the policy of 
“To face circumstances squarely ” 


e knowledge gained 
the nation. 


means to make a cateful 
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and detailed analysis of the development of various issues, and 
to solve them “according to actualities” is to employ the 
knowledge gained from such an analysis. Clearly the policy of 
the new Foreign Minister is on an entirely different plane from 
« opportunistic ” diplomacy. 

Mr. Togo is a thoroughbred official of the Foreign Minis- 
try, having spent thirty years in that work. However, he is 
quite unlike many of his colleagues who have followed the 
conventional paths and view. matters only in the narrow per- 
spective of diplomatic officialdom. He is too much of a scholar 
to be metely a government official. 

Mr. Togo’s scholarly inclination is inherent, but it was 
encouraged during his younger years when he was absorbed in 
the study of the history of civilization in the literature course 
at Tokyo Imperial University. He also was an ardent student 
of philosophy. Besides teading volumes on Occidental and 
Oriental philosophy, he even confined himself in a Zen Bud- 
dhist monastery for a period of meditation such as is practiced 
only in the Orient. Accordingly his scholarly and scientific 
qualities wete given a deeper significance through his philoso- 
phical training. 

During his official career, Mr. Togo has been connected in 
one way or another with every important international problem 
Japan has had to face. He is extremely fortunate in having 
had such an eventful career. There is no person as well suited 
to be Foreign Minister from the standpoint of fundamental 
knowledge and experience in the differences and the similarities 
of the East and the West. International issues today are merely 
magnified repetitions of past events. 

In 1915, when the Japanese Government replied to the 
defiant attitude of the Chinese Government, then headed by 
Chancellor Yuan Shih-kai, by sending the famous “ twenty-one 
demands,” Mr. Togo was a young official at the Japanese Con- 
sulate-Genetal at Mukden. In the spring of 1916, he was as- 
signed as secretary to a Japanese consulate in Europe, then in 
a turmoil of bloodshed. He went first to Petrograd oa the 
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and then to Bergen, Norway, to teach 
The trip was so tigotous that he was 
emoved to a hospital in London. Later 


Trans-Siberian Railway 

his post in Switzerland. 

taken ill and had to be r 
he said to me: 


I spent twoand a half years, until the aie he ees ee 
i : i itzerland. earned muc ea 
ing the war from my post in Swi nd. ) 
oie from my observations and investigations of the war during that 


time. 

Indeed, nothing could have satisfied the spirit of study 
and inquiry in a young diplomat than this experience. Twenty 
yeats later another wat has broken out in Europe, and Mr. 
Togo undoubtedly will recall his old experiences and apply 
them to the present. 

After the Great War, Mr. Togo visited war-torn and ex- 
hausted Germany and made a careful study of the post-war 
situation there. On his return to Japan soon thereafter to a post 
at the European-American Affairs Bureau of the Foreign Office, 
he surprised his colleagues by declaring, “ Within twenty years 
defeated Germany will have established the necessary conditions 
to atise and rebuild the great nation it was before the war.” 
No one took him seriously at that time, but the fact has proved 
the truth of the prophecy. It should be remembered that he is 
very prudent and deliberate by nature. He dislikes prophecies, 
but when he does express an opinion it is always based on 
careful investigation. 

At just about the time of Mr. Togo’s return from Ger- 
many, Count Shimpei Goto, one of Japan’s ablest statesmen of 
his day, started efforts toward readjusting telations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. This was in the nature of a reply 
to the offensive Far Eastern policy of the United States as mani- 
fested at the Washington Conference. Various difficulties beset 
the Soviet-Japanese negotiations due to the vast contrast be- 
tween the two countties—one a Red Socialist Republic and the 


other with a unique Constitution centred on the Imperial 


Family. But in 1924 the Yoshizawa-Karahan talks were carried 


out in Peking. Four years after Count Goto took up the 
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endeavour, the Soviet-Japan basic agreement and its attached 
protocol wete signed. During this entire period of negotia- 
tions, Mr. Togo laid the plans and directed their execution, for 
he was director of the first section of the European-American 
Bureau of the Foreign Office, and he felt keenly the necessity 
for adjusting Soviet-Japanese affairs. Mr. Koki Hirota, director 
of the European-American Bureau at that time (and later 
Foreign Minister and still later Premier) is said to have express- 
ed sincere admiration for the thorough, far-sighted manner in 
which Mr. Togo carried out his duties. 

Mr. Togo was appointed first secretary to the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington in 1925, when world attention was 
shifting gradually towatd the Pacific. Dark clouds of divergent 
opinions among Japan, Great Britain and the United States were 
piling up on the horizon. Mr. Togo studied this situation 
thoroughly for three and half years, until he was promoted to 
Embassy counselor and once again sent to Berlin in 1920. 

That was an epochal year for Germany. ‘The economic 
depression that affected the whole world came as a terrible blow 
to enfeebled Germany. It was at this time that Herr Hitler’s 
National-Socialist movement began to gain in power, ending in 
complete defeat for the German labour and Communist 
movements and complete victory for the National-Socialists. 
Here again Mr. Togo took every opportunity to study and 
analyse a period of chaos and upheaval until just before Herr 
Hitler assumed full power. 

At about the same time, the disarmament conference was 
going on at Geneva, and Mr. Togo played an active part as 
chief secretary of the Japanese delegation thereto. The Man- 
churian incident also came up for diScussion about this time 
at the League of Nations, which afforded him ample opportunity 
fot observing all the ins and outs of international politics at a 
close range. Here he learned the futility of mere ideals in 
politics. He saw nothing but greed and ambition and treach- 
etous intrigue among nations while the League of Nations 
was on the verge of final collapse. His observations strength- 
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“ circumstances should be faced 


e conviction that 
eee ns should be solved according 


squately and issues between natio 


to actualities.” 
Returning from Germany In 19335 Mr. Togo was made 


director of the European-American Bureau in the Foreign 
Office. Later this was divided into the American Affairs Bureau 
and the European and Western Asiatic Affairs Bureau, with Mr. 
Togo as the first chief of the latter. In the fall of 1937, he was 
appointed Ambassador to Berlin and in 1939 he became Ambas- 
sadot to Moscow, which post he held until relieved by the 
present Ambassador, General Tatékawa, at the end of 1940. 

Foreign Minister Togo is vety subdued in mannet. He 
dislikes any form of exaggeration and never proclaims his own 
merits ot accomplishments. It is pethaps for this teason that 
his activities have not been so widely recognized as they might 
have been, although he has been connected in some way with 
every major international development involving Japan since 
the World Wat. However, he was given general credit for his 
work in 1935 in negotiating the transfer of the North China 
Railway, which but for his far-sighted perseverance might not 
have been completely successful. Another of his major 
diplomatic feats was the settlement of the Nomonhan incident 
while he was Ambassador to Moscow. Of even greater 
importance was his part in bringing about a complete read- 
justment of Russo-Japanese relations after the incident. 

On April 22 last Foreign Minister Yosuké Matsuoka 
returned to Japan from a tour of Europe amid a storm of 
applause. The nation tejoiced over the Neutrality Agreement 
that he had signed for Japan with the Soviet Union. But 
behind Mr. Matsuoka’s worthy achievement were the tireless 
efforts to overcome countless difficulties by Mr. Togo, which 
ease 
Behe iic uve aaa of fact the basic principles and a major 
; . ys and means had been agreed upon between him 

and M. Molotov in 1940. So the conclusi f th 
Agreement was no mete accid agree Ne 
ent befalling Mr. Matsuoka. The 
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way had been paved by Mr. Togo, although he returned to Japan 
before his efforts bore fruit. 

With the appointment of Mr. Togo as Foreign Minister, 
the nation reposes great hopes in his future endeavours, con- 
sidering the matured judgement and well-balanced character 
he has shown in his past career. In his initial statement on 
assuming his present office, Mr. Togo said : 


It is very seldom that nations, in the past as well asin the present, 
have not been confronted with extreme difficulties when going through 
a petiod of rapid progress. If we are able to overcome the trials of 
national difficulties confronting us today, I feel sure that the future of our 
nation will be bright and prosperous. 


And indeed, as he said, Japan today is going through 
extreme national trials. The outbreak of Soviet-German 
hostilities not only helped to prolong the European war, but it 
exerted far-reaching effects on the rest of the world, particularly 
as the Soviet Union, Britain and Ametica, who have pledged 
mutual aid in combatting Germany, have their respective interests | 
in East Asia. Besides the conflict between Japan’s ideals and 
Anglo-American interests, largely connected with the China 
affair, the Soviet Union also occupies a prominent place in Far 
Eastern affairs. 

It is almost needless to mention here Ametica’s policy 
against Japan. Co-operating with Great Britain and helping 
Chungking and the Dutch East Indies, America is trying to 
strengthen the encirclement of Japan. American activities along 
this line have been increased since Japanese troops were stationed 
in Erench Indo-China. Frankly recognizing its position as the 
leader against Japan, the United States is using threats and bluff, 
even voicing determination to wage 4 wat against Japan if it 
should be found necessary. But if America should challenge 
Japan and embroil the Pacific in a major wat, what practical 
benefits would be gained P Would it be a really profitable 
undertaking ? If practical American statesmen would face the 
situation squately, they would do their utmost to avert such a 
catastrophe. It is a recognized fact among military authotities 
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throughout the world that Japan maintains an overwhelmingly 


superior position in the Pacific. Although ae at 
the use of British bases, it 1s impossible to think 

apan on the Pacific. : z 
bce America must give evety possible aid oe the 
Soviet Union. With Britain unable to regain the ean on 
the European continent, the only hope of defeating ee 
lies in Soviet resistance. Embroiled in war with Japan in the 
entire Pacific area, America would be unable ee ie nee ie 
support to the Soviet Union. It may be imagined that neitl er 
the Soviet Union nor Great Britain would welcome a war in 
the Pacific. eu 

It is up to America to choose wat of pace. And japan 
has no apprehension of the consequences should the choice fall 
to the former. At the same time, Japan does not need to wage 
wat to gain its ultimate goal of establishing a sphere of peace 
and co-prosperity in East “Asia. Japan’s choice is peaceful 
competition. There ate various conflicting interests between 
Japan and America. But there are also peaceful means of setiling 
them, and if America follows a peaceful coutse, Japan is more 
than willing to co-operate. However, it is most important that 
America should realize the true position of Japan in the Orient 
and also that peace in the Far East is essential to America’s own 
interests. It is Japan’s duty as well as an expression of friend- 
ship to try to make America realize these facts. The sincerity 
shown by Foreign Minister Togo in sending Ambassador 
Kurusu to America should be understood fully from a reason- 
able and practical viewpoint by American statesmen. 

Mr. Togo was born of a samurai family in the Satsuma 
clan. The fame of the Satsuma clan is not confined only to 
Takamori Saigo, beloved national hero, and Admiral Togo, 
hero of the Battle of the Japan Sea, but includes many others. 
Se clan Was most strict in its observance of bushido, 

icient times held firmly that the long and short 
swords always worn by samurai were identical with theit souls 
and never to be drawn unnecessarily. With the samurai the 
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sword is not a tool whereby to kill, but a high symbol of 
justice. Mr. ‘Togo likewise, throughout the many problems 
and difficulties he has faced, has always shown patient endurance, 
never losing hope for a peaceful solution. He is faithful to 
the ancient creed of the samurai. 

One of the historical figures Mr. Togo most admires is his 
senior clansman, Saigo, who played such a prominent political 
role during the Meiji Restoration. When the Imperial forces 
under Saigo were closing in on Yedo (now Tokyo), scat of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, Saigo himself went into the enemy 
territory and negotiated a peaceful entry to the capital to spare 
it from the destruction of warfare. Saigo had faith that “ there’s 
nothing that can’t be moved by sincerity.” Mr. Togo also is a 
man of deep sincerity. He once said: 

Sincerity is the most important factor in diplomatic negotiations. 
Problems can be solved only when both patties ate sincere with each 
other and endeavour to understand both sides of the question. 

Again in his first speech after being made Foreign Minister, 

Mr. Togo said: 

The national crisis can be overcome if we push forward on a firm 
basis of sincerity, never fearing, never losing patience, but always 
alming at justice. 

Foreign Minister Togo is trying with the utmost sincerity 
to solve the problems between Japan and America through his 
policy of “facing circumstances squarely.” And the entire 
nation, united in firm determination to overcome any obstacle, 
is supporting him body and soul. 
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MOBILIZATION OF LABOUR 
By TETSU KATAYAMA 


WX 71TH the mobilization of all the nation’s workets, a new 
chapter opens in the annals of labour in this countty. 


Already we have had mobilization of material resources and of 
funds ; now comes labour mobilization in order that the country 
may be placed on a complete wat footing, fully prepared to 
meet with resolution and efficiency any development of the 
ever-changing international situation. 

Labout mobilization, which today is no less important than 
military mobilization, has been effected by the promulgation of 
an Imperial Ordinance in accordance with the National General 
Mobilization Law. ‘The effects upon the nation will be fat- 
reaching ; every citizen is called upon to realize its true signific- 
ance and its close connection with the tense international situa- 
tion. As in Germany, Italy, Britain and other countries engaged 

_n total war, the days are already past when workers were at 
iberty to pick and choose their occupations or to claim the 
right to remain in the business or profession which they had 
chosen. Though, of coutse, in certain cases applications may 
be filed with the Government for consideration of hardships 
and special claims, workers of all classes must as a tule abide 
by the regulations governing labour mobilization. 

Before considering the Labour Mobilization Decree in 
detail, we must note that its provisions are far more thorough- 
te resiGs ee asa? ea ae ee 
scheme embraces not onl ae ; cae sew ms nies 

(manual labouters, facto : k ae nei Woestay classes 

Saison nes Ee olieal ) ce ets, skilled and unskilled, etc.), 

: assestof society. Black-coated workers, 
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for example, ate no longer outside the scope of this new scheme. 
The new dectee is positive and vigorous ; all members of the 
community may be requited to give up their present occupa- 
tions, if, as a result of the change, they are enabled to engage in 
work of national importance or in occupational fields deemed 
to be of more value to the State. In fact the chief sources of 
new labour will be found in the ranks of persons who will be 
required to change their occupations. Industrialists and 
merchants engaged in small and medium scale enterprises will 
be affected even more than ordinary labourers. College and 
university students, office workers and women, will all be 
affected. Indeed it is the members of these classes who will be 
most affected by the new dectee. 


Labour on War Footing 


Formal action on the proposal to mobilize labour was taken 
on August 29, 1941, when the Government decided upon the 
basic principles. ‘The memorable cabinet meeting held on that 
day was followed by the announcement that in otder to cope 
with the tense internal and external situation, and to balance 
supply and demand, new measures to deal with labour problems 
must be formulated immediately. These measures, it was 
declared, would take the form of a general national labour 
mobilization, which would promote the national spirit of service 
to the State through labout. 

Two of the points in this programme were a decided 
improvement upon the scheme previously ptepated. First, the 
mobilization was to be general ; it was to embrace all classes. 
Secondly, it emphasized the vital importance of promoting the 
national spitit of service to the State through labour. In 
explaining the Cabinet’s decision, the Government spokesman 
made these points quite clear. Nota single citizen, he declared, 
can afford to be idle or unemployed, no one should live a life 
of selfish leisure, at a time when the whole State is required to 
be on wat footing. Every one of the 100,000,000 subjects 
of the Emperor was urged to do his or her utmost for the 
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State, fully cognizant of the national importance of labour in 
wartime. : 

The eatlier scheme, planned in connection with the 
National Spiritual Mobilization campaign, had had in it moral 
and didactic elements. The present scheme is different, for the 
didactic element is subsidiary. It is a government appeal to 
evety one of the Emperor’s subjects to undertake work in the 
occupational field to which he or she may be assigned, bearing 
in mind always that in so doing he or she is tendering services 
to the State. 

The new programme is designed on a large scale and is 
sweeping in its effects. It comprises seven main items, 
namely, acceleration of the national spirit of service to the 
State through labour; adjustment of labout assignments ; 
acceleration of occupational transfers ; extension of the system 
of national registration ; renovation and strengthening of labour 
control and organization of labour service; the provision of 
new housing accommodation for labourers; co-operation of 
ptivate and public organizations with the Government. 

To discuss in detail each of these items would require 
mote space than is available here. It might appear, too, 
that for the Government to deal successfully with each of these 
ey would require considerable time, for the difficulties are 
pulcneen ale a Ac aee ae 
Reales oF die ae ; “ ponisatie situation does 
gtamme is an urgent necessj ; OI eee es ave 
Sie at = . ce ans for labout mobilization 
September 12 last. Amplif ey kos Er the Government on 

. plitying the outline of these plans which 
Government spokesman later 
of the scheme would require 
f existing laws and expansion 
but also the speeding-up of 
Ose engaged in commerce and 
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ously, an occupation in which he or she is engaged of his or 
her own free choice would not necessarily constitute real 
setvice to the State through labour; in order that the State 
may exert its total maximum strength, it is essential for each 
citizen to perform those tasks for which the State most needs 
his or her setvices. In these tasks he or she must endeavour 
to raise his or her efficiency to the highest possible standard. 


Occupational Transfers and Choice 


A scheme fot national labour mobilization which aims at 
the maximum productive use of the whole resources of the 
State will naturally emphasize the key industries, for on the 
way in which these ate utilized success or failure wholly depends. 
Industries which are of minor importance in the war effort will 
teceive little or no attention. War needs will be the critetion 
for deciding which industties ate to receive prior consideration. 
The authorities have, therefore, prepared a plan for assigning 
labour to vatious industries in accordance with their relative 
importance in the war effort. 

Workers in less important industries will be transferred to 
other occupational fields to be designated by the authorities. 
The deterioration of the international situation is responsible 
for this, as for many other changes. The growing shortage of 
labour, one of the serious tesults of the protracted hostilities 
in China, has made it essential for the Government to resort to 
compulsory occupational transfers. Such a state of affairs was 
unimaginable before these hostilities broke out in 1937. In 
those distant days a citizen, provided that he was assiduous and 
honest, was considered to be doing his duty to the State in 
whatever field of activity he was engaged, whether this was 
one to which he had been appointed or whether it was one of 
his own free choice. The situation has altered greatly since 
then. Service to the State through labour can be rendered 
today only by devoting one’s whole energies to tasks assigned 
by the Government. 

The new scheme will also requite workers to be moved, if 
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necessaty, from one field of activity to another. Workers of 
all classes, especially those to whom new tasks are assigned, 
ate requited to grasp fully the significance of what is demanded 
from them ; in whatever kind of work they may be required to 
engage, they must strive to work with maximum efficiency and 
complete good will. Many workers, including students and 
tradesmen, will have to learn new duties. They must do so 
with ardour and assiduity. 


Tradesmen, Students and Women 


“All notmal soutces of supply fot labour have already been 
tapped. Recoutse must now be had, therefore, to new sources, 
and this is the purpose of the drastic plan formulated by the 
Government for the fiscal year ending on March 31, 1942. 

There is at present an enormous demand for labour in the 
munitions and other national defence industries, in the building 
trade and in public works. In other industries, and in trans- 
port and communication setvices, the demand for labour has 
remained almost stationary since last yeat, while in those in- 
dustties, such as the cateting and clothing trades, which supply 
daily necessities, there has been a slight decrease compared with 
last year. The munitions industry presents the biggest 
ptoblem. In order to satisfy the constantly increasing demands 
for labout, the Government has decided to tfectuit workers 
from evety possible source. The plan for registration of 
workers according to theit trades and ‘professions will be ex- 
tended ; the tegistrees will then be drafted to munitions factories 
those engaged in eae and ag a a a 
including those in the hotel a Heenan Snes 
otder of numbers by those a Siren i ee hae 
Mestic setvants, workers en ° ay re oe ations Ce: 
those engaged in transport ha dist bu PORE aetna 
engaged in “ free occupations, j : cet oe ee 
as lawyers, authors artists and oo 
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course, a few exempted classes, including married women and 
men in designated schools. 

New labour recruits for the present fiscal year will be 
obtained chiefly as the result of occupational transfers, especially 
among merchants and tradesmen. Mobilization of women’s 
setvices will follow. This does not mean that women will in 
all cases perform tasks which are at present done by men. 
Women have theit own special skills, and arrangements ate 
being made to place them in those industries where these skills 
can be used to the best advantage. 

Another factor to be taken into consideration is the 
Govetnment’s policy for encouraging a higher birth tate and 
thus bringing about a larger population to facilitate the projected 
consttuction of a greater East Asia. This policy requires that 
the Government should proceed cautiously with the employ- 
ment of women in industry. Home and family life must not 
be subjected to interference that might have harmful results on 
the desired population increase. 

The programme calls for compulsory mobilization of 
unmattied women between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five 
and for voluntary service of women over twenty-five. Most 
of these new women workers will be assigned to industries 
supplying daily necessities, though some will be engaged in 
munitions work. More than 4o per cent. of the new labour 
supply will probably be recruited from among the ranks of 
women. 


Employment, Discharge and Retirement 


To ensure successful execution of these plans, the Govern- 
ment has, by invoking Article VI of the General National 
Mobilization Law, promulgated regulations governing the 
control of labour, and aimed at adjusting demand and supply. 
Various restrictions ate placed on the employment, discharge 
and tetirement of workers, and on movements of the workers 
themselves. 

Factory and workshop owners have in the past been quite 
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free to dischatge hands; workers have had a came a 
leave theit employment. In view of the detrimental etrect whic 
such freedom may have on industrial production and expansion, 
the Government has now imposed rigid restrictions. Petmis- 
sion for dismissals and retirements must in future be obtained 
from the head of the local national occupational guidance insti- 
tute, particularly in the case of employees possessing special 
skills, technique ot experience. Furthermore, recommendations 
made by this official must be obtained before employers engage 
any new workers who have, within the last two yeats, complet- 
ed the elementaty or higher coutse of the national schools," 
ot any workets who have no special skill or trade. Such 
petmission or recommendations ate also requited before employ- 
ers may engage new male workers between the ages of fourteen 
and forty or new female workers between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-five, if these workers have not completed the coutse 
of the national school or if they have no special skill or trade. 
Employees as well as employers ate requited to conform with 
these formalities. 


Individual Services and Labour Resources 


In the past certain classes of the community have been 
tequited by law to register under the national labour mobiliza- 
tion scheme. The new decree provides for an extension of the 
registration so that all classes shall be made available fot service. 
Registrees will be assigned not only to government-conttolled 
factories, but to others that may be designated by the Ministry 
of Public Welfare. Provision is also made for family allow- 
va 2 cases where those drafted for service suffer financial 
OSs Sufficient to affect adversely their livin iti 
financial compensation in ee loss icant : i 
feted while engaged in thi ; co 

- engaged in this new employment. The scales for 
compensation have been drawn up with great care, for it is 
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clear that the scheme may have far-reaching effects upon the 
national life. 


Labour Corps 


The demands for labour in agriculture and for rehabilita- 
tion work that may become necessary after such natural dis- 
asters as floods will be met by the organization of special labour 
service corps. These will be recruited from among secondary 
school and college students, other males between the ages of 
foutteen and forty, and unmarried women between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-five. Other persons of both sexes above 
these age limits may join the corps voluntarily. 

Although labour may be drafted from these sources for the 
munitions and other important industries, the chief work to be 
performed by labour service corps will be such short-time tasks 
as making preparations for the dispatch of expeditions, farm 
work, manufacture and packing of provisions, and telief work 
in connection with the general national mobilization. As mem- 
bers will normally serve on only thirty days a yeat, there will 
be comparatively little interference with their regular occupa- 
tions of pursuits. 

Mayots of towns and cities, headmen of villages, leaders 
of youth organizations, and principals of schools and colleges, 
will be ditected by the competent Minister of State or by pre- 
fectutal Governors to organize these labour service corps, and 
will also decide the nature of the work to be undertaken, its 
duration, and the numbers of workers needed. Each corps 
will work under strict discipline enforced by its leaders. 


Control of Factory Labour 


The Government has also promulgated an Imperial Ordi- 
nance providing for official control and supervision of labour 
in important factories and workshops. Such control of labour 
means the end of the old-time relations between employers and 
employees, both now becoming directly responsible to the State 
instead of to each other. 
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This State control is reinforced by the promulgation of 
regulations for the control of working hours and ae and 
also by the appointment of labour supervisors whose ay it is 
to conttol and guide factory hands. Factories and workshops 
must formulate and enforce bye-laws governing wotking 
conditions, wage scales, and wage increases. 


Summary 


National labour mobilization, now moving forward tapidly 
to completion, is epoch-making in the history of labour in 
Japan. Inspiring it are revolutionary ideas concerning the 
functions of labour. First, labour has come to be regarded as 
the most important factor in total warfare. Secondly, every 
member of the community is called upon to take his share and 
to work for the State. Thirdly, the whole nation is expected 
to realize that it is in duty bound to sacrifice personal interests 
and to devote its whole energies to those tasks which may be 
considered urgent by the Government. The Government must 
set an example by wise leadership and guidance; the governed 
must be willing to set to work with a will and to accept what- 
evet changes of occupation may be deemed necessary. Such 
ate the chief features of one of the most stringent and powerful 
wat measures ever adopted by Japan. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF JAPANESE 
RAILWAYS 


By KATSUMI SUGHIURA 


N OCTOBER 14 last Japan observed the seventieth an- 
O niversaty of the inauguration of its first railway. On 
September 12 (old calendar), 18727 (the fifth year of Meiji), His 
Majesty the Emperor Meiji personally opened the first railway 
in Japan, between Tokyo and Yokohama. It is recotded that 
this was the last time His Imperial Majesty and Court officials 
appeated in public in full ancient ceremonial attire. 

War and transport are so closely connected that some com- 
mentators even assert that in modern war victory is dependent 
upon adequate transport facilities. One of the major factors 
in Japan’s successful military campaigns in China during the 
four-year old hostilities has been the growing transport capacity 
of the Japanese railways. In spite of the immense strain im- 
posed upon them by the need to transport troops and munitions, 
and by constantly expanding industrial production, they have 
proved equal to all demands. 

The first steam railway catrying passengers was that be- 
tween Stockton and Darlington in England, opened in 1825. 
The first American railway was built a few years later. When 
we consider Japan’s achievements in railway construction during 
the last seventy yeats—not a vety long period—the results are 
indeed creditable. The first railway, that between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, was only 29 kilometres in length. Today the total 
mileage under government management is 18,400 kilometres 


1 According to Occidental reckoning the seventieth anniversary would occur in 
1942, but in Japan it is customary to reckon inclusively (from 1930 to 1940, for example, 
being counted as eleven, not ten, years). 
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and the number of employees is 360,000. The annual passenger 
traffic handled by the Imperial Government Railways amounts 
to 2,000,000,000 and the annual freight traffic to 150,000,000 
tons. The technical department has to its credit a number of 
inventions many of which ate far superior to those made in 
other countries. This spectacular development ts significant, 
not so much because of the short period of time in which it was 
achieved, as because of the various difficulties—financial, econo- 
mic, engineering, and natural—which had to be overcome. 

The first locomotive exhibited in Japan was that presented 
in 1853 to the Tokugawa Shogunate by Commodore Perry, 
who set up a model railway along the beach at Yokohama to 
show this development of Western civilization to the people of 
Japan. As in other countries which had lagged behind in the 
process of industrialization, railway building in Japan was first 
attempted by concession seekers. In 1867 an American named 
Portman filed an application with Ogasawara-Iki-no-kami, Minis- 
ter of State in the Tokugawa Shogunate, for permission to con- 
struct a line between Yedo (Tokyo) and Yokohama. This was 
the year previous to the Meiji Restoration (1868), by which the 
Tokugawa Shogunate handed back the teins of government to 
the Imperial Household, and although the new Imperial 
Government had not yet taken over its full functions, the 
Shogunate had no teal authority to grant the concession. ‘The 

Imperial Government, therefore, was fully justified in refusing 
to confirm the grant. The American Minister, de Long, 


demanded that the Imperial Government should pay an 
indemnity for breach of contract, but Count Térashima, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


tejected the demand on the grounds 
that the Government could 


not hold itself tesponsible for any 
contract made by the Tokugawa Shogunate after the restoration 
of Imperial Rule. 
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ownership and control. There was considerable opposition 

from unenlightened sections of the public, but despite this the 
Government decided to go forward with its plans. Numerous 
difficulties had to be overcome. There wete no Japanese with 
adequate knowledge of railway engineering. The new Govern- 
ment had been in existence for only two years and was still 
financially weak. Foreign help was obviously needed and the 
Government turned to two British subjects then resident in 
Japan. The first, R. Henry Blanton, who had been engaged as 
a lighthouse architect, was invited to submit observations on 
the proposed tailway construction. The second, an English- 
man named Nelson Leigh, concluded a contract for a 
% 3,000,000 loan to the Government beating 12 pet cent. 
interest, secured on the tevenue from the proposed railway. 
These ptepatations having been made, plans for construction 
went forward. Nelson Leigh obtained the services of several 
railway engineers from England, and in March, 1870, prelimi- 
naty surveys for the new line between Tokyo (the present Shio- 
domé station) and Yokohama were put in hand. 

While surveying work was in ptogtess a new difficulty 
atose. Nelson Leigh, who had concluded a £ 3;000,000 loan 
with the Government, decided to taise this sum by issuing in 
the London money market Japanese Government Bonds bearing 
9 per cent. interest. This he did without obtaining an authori- 
zation from ‘Tokyo, and the astonished and indignant Japanese 
Government at once cancelled the agreement made with him. 
Subsequent negotiations led to a formal contract with a British 
bank for taking over the bonds floated by Leigh, who was 
treated generously by payment of the expenses he had incurted 
and of an additional sum as compensation for the loss of his 
contract. 

Financial difficulties were not the only ones to be encoun- 
tered. The Japanese who wete engaged for construction: work 
most of them young and intelligent ex-samurai, knew no En lish. 
The British experts knew no Japanese. The language difficulty, 
therefore, was serious, and a liberal use of gestute was eoricd 
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for many months until progress had been made in language 
study. Technical terms presented another problem. For many 
of these there were no Japanese equivalents and numerous 
coinages were necessary. As an example of the ingenuity dis- 
played at this time, we may give the word makuraghi, literally 
“ pillow” (makura) and “wood” (ki, ot ghi), coined by the 
Japanese technicians as a name for the British term for railway 
sleepers (known as “ ties ” in the United States). 

If it had been possible to take moving picture records of 
those construction scenes, they would be of great interest today. 
Men of the samurai class wete still allowed to wear two swords 
in their belts; they still wore the traditional top-knot, and in- 
stead of European-style dress wore the /aori and hakama (tradi- 
tional full dress in purely Japanese style with family crests). 
Imagine them dressed in this style, compasses in hand, bending 
overt surveying boards and engaged in unfamiliar mathematical 
calculations, or marching over the countryside with their survey- 
ing instruments. Yet so keen were they on their task that they 
were ptepared to overcome any obstacles in order to achieve 
success. It is reported that at one stage the fierce antagonism 
of misguided patriots caused the military authorities to refuse 
permission for surveying operations in the southern suburbs of 
Tokyo. Undaunted by this, these ex-samurai surveyors dofted 
their ceremonial dress, laid aside their swords, and waded into 
the sea, so that the line might be constructed on an embankment 
constructed in the water. Their zeal to accomplish an undet- 
taking of national importance made them loyal and earnest help- 
ets of the British engineers who were leading them. 

A little more than two years after construction work had 
been started, the section between Shinagawa and Yokohama was 
completed and opened for traffic. Four months later the whole 
length of the projected line, from Tokyo (Shimbashi, now Shio- 
domé) to Yokohama was completed, the opening ceremony 
being held on September 14, 1872, in the presence of the Em- 
peror Meiji. The engines (made by the Vulcan Company) were 
imported from England, as was all the rolling stock, and the 
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i erated by British engineers. Passenger coaches 
note eee 15 ioe by 6 feet 6 inches, with six doors on 
each side. Each coach seated 30 passengerts. Before a train 
left station, all doors were locked as a precaution against pas- 
sengers’ falling out of the coach duting the journey. At first 
nine round trips were made daily between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, the time required for the one-way trip being 53 minutes. 
Today up-to-date electric trains leave Tokyo almost every five 
minutes for Yokohama and points beyond. 

When railway construction began in Japan much discussion 
was taking place in England concerning the relative advantages 
of broad and nartow guages. English engineers were in favour 
of the narrow guage, and this explains why the Japanese 
Government Railways today ate of this guage—a fact that is 
deeply regretted by modern railway engineers in Japan. The 3 
foot 6 inches guage was adopted as the result of the advice 
given by a certain White, engineering adviser to Nelson Leigh. 
The government authorities had little engineeting knowledge 
and therefore gave the proposal their tacit approval. It was 
argued by the British experts that the narrow guage would be 
less expensive than the broad guage and would be quite ade- 
quate to the needs of a country like Japan, with no immense 
distances like those in continental Europe or America, and with 
limited industrial production. Had the broad guage been 
adopted in Meiji times, Japan would have found it much easier 

to inctease the speed of trains, to improve tailway technique, 
and to expand transport capacity. 

_ The second government tailway line was that between 
Osaka and Kobe, opened to traffic in May, 1874 (the seventh 
yeat of Meiji). It was notable because the Ishiyagawa tunnel 
in this section was the frst tailway tunnel to be bored in this 
countty. 

The main trunk in Japan is th 
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construction, had to choose between the Tokaido route along 
the sea-coast and the Chuo (central) route through the moun- 
tainous interior. The Chuo line, it was realized, would be 
secute against enterprises on the patt of a maritime enemy. 
Sit Harry Parkes, the British Minister, also gave counsel in 
favout of the Chuo route. Japan, he pointed out, is fortunate 
in having abundant facilities for matine transport. Coastal dis- 
tricts, therefore, were in less urgent need of railway transport 
facilities than the interior, where railways would stimulate in- 
dustrial development and greatly promote national welfare. 
Interchange of goods could be facilitated between the coastal 
districts and the mountainous inland areas by means of branch 
lines to be built later from the proposed trunk line to the coast. 
In 1870 (the third year of Meiji) government engineering 
experts were sent to the Japan Alps along the Nakaséndo (the 
“Central Mountain Road”) to investigate a possible toute. 
Six years later a party of British railway experts, including a 
cettain Boyle, made further surveys along this route, and as a 
result of their findings made certain recommendations. A trunk 
line, they suggested, should be built between Tokyo and Kyoto, 
via Takasaki, Matsumoto, Nakatsugawa, and Kano, 271 miles 
in length. Branch lines should be built from Uyéda to Niigata, 
from the eastern shore of Lake Biwa to Tsuruga, and from 
Ohgaki to Takétoyo. The recommendations added that this 
programme would preclude the possibility of wasteful com- 
petition with Maritime transport and bade fair to ensure success 
for the projected railway. 
to vee Pe Aa oe a aaah ease ue a 
ae aati Pp : - Government bonds were issued 
cessaty funds and in the following yeat construc- 
tion work was started between Takasaki and Yokogawa. Such 
engineering difficulties later ptesented themselves howeses that 
Progress was slow, and in 1886 (the nineteenth " eat of M ii 
the programme was given up in favour of ‘ eri) 
the coast. In addition to th n favour of a trunk line along 
the mountainous nature of tec uifbculties cansed by 
€ Chuo route, thtee other factors 
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were tesponsible for the change. These were, first, the com- 
pletion of survey work along the Tokaido, second, the realiza- 
tion that it was practicable to construct a line through the 
Hakoné mountain range between Yamakita and Gotémba, and 
third, the strong stand taken by Katsu Inouyé, Chief of the 
Railway Bureau, in favour of the Tokaido line on the grounds 
of lower construction costs and the shorter time that would be 
requited for its completion. Thus it was that the present 
Tokaido line between Tokyo and Kobe (opened to traffic on 
July 10, 1889) was constructed first, the Chuo line being com- 
pleted years later. 

Subsequent progress was rapid. In 1891 the Tohoku 
(North eastern) line between ‘Tokyo and Aomori (the port from 
which connection is made with Hakodaté, Hokkaido) was com- 
pleted by a private concern, the Japan Railway Company. In 
1892 a law governing railway constfuction was promulgated 
for the purpose of unifying railway control and new construc- 
tion. Private companies were tesponsible for the promotion 
and construction of many of the new lines. In 1901, for ex- 
ample, the Sanyo Railway Company completed a line between 
Shimonos¢ki (the port providing connections with Korea) and 
Kobe, thus giving Japan a jugular vein running from Aomori 
in the northeast to Shimonoséki in the southwest, via Tokyo 
and Kobe, the Tokyo-Kobe (or Tokaido) section being govern- 
ment-owned. Efficient co-operation, which became essential 
with the outbreak of the war with Russia in 1904, was difficult 
while there wete so many different ownerships. The expediency 
of national ownership was obvious, and in 1906 a railway 
nationalization law was promulgated. All the important rail- 
Ways were purchased by the Government over a period of ten 
yeats at a cost of almost *¥ 482,000,000. 

It is interesting to note the history of foreign railway ex- 
pertts in Japan. Originally, in 1870, thirteen foreign experts 
wete engaged. The number incteased year by year until in 
1876 there were no fewer than 101. William Cargill, a British 
adviser, at one time held the:position of general manager to the 
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Imperial Government Railways and drew the monthly sum of 
Xf 2,000, an unptecedentedly high salary for that petiod. Al- 
though at first technical matters were entirely in the hands of 
these foreign experts, Japanese workers were in time able to 
take over theit duties, and by the end of the century their 
setvices had all been dispensed with. 

As has already been stated, the Russo-Japanese Wat had a 
profound effect on railway development. Smooth communica- 
tions with and efficient transport of troops and supplies to the 
continent wete essential. ‘The Shimonoséki-Fusan ferry setvice 
was able to operate because of the completion of the Sanyo line 
from Kobe to Shimonoséki, and Fusan became an important 
supply base. Railway construction in Korea was limited to the 
line between Fusan and the capital Keijo (or Seoul), and the 
urgent necessity of extending the line through the whole length 
of the peninsula was keenly realized. Contingents of work- 
ets and railway expetts wete sent to Korea by the Railway 
Bureau in conjunction with the Wat Office for the purpose of 
building a trunk line between Keijo and Shinghishu (on the 
Korean bank of the Yalu River) and branch lines to connect 
this with various ports. With the extension of the war front it 
became necessaty to dispatch similar contingents to Manchuria. 
Here a new and serious difficulty presented itself. Manchurian 
lines were all of broad guage, so folling-stock brought from 
Japan was useless. It was necessaty, therefore, to undertake 
the arduous task of converting the broad-guage lines to narrow 
guage. A new line from Antung (on the Manchurian side of 
the Yalu River) to Mukden was also essential for strategical 
purposes, and construction of this was undettaken by the Japa- 
nese Army. 

ce . 
ian oie ot a tare et 
ptesent European war fine ‘spi : ia ae Sek 
munications actoss fhe continent ‘E Me Be ne at aoe 

‘he ¢ nt, felt confident that the newly- 

constructed Trans-Siberian Railway gave he d 
feel confidence in her trans af Rg reais 
port facilities. Japan’s disabilities, 
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even apatt from the double transhipment of goods for transport 

actoss the Kotea Straits, wete serious. Many heroic episodes 

have been related of Japanese volunteers who smuggled them- 

selves into North Manchuria in attempts to destroy railway 

tracks behind the lines and thus disrupt Russian communications. 

The constantly increasing activities of field railway contingents 

in Manchuria made the domestic situation more and mote 

serious. Demands from the front for locomotives, rails, roll- 

ing-stock of all kinds, engine-drivers, tepair-workers and lines- 

men, became mote and more urgent. Transport of munitions 

was fast expanding in volume. The Government Railways 

wete faced with demands which they could not possible satisfy 

from theit own tesources. Private companies were called upon 
and much of their stock was requisitioned and sent to the con- 
tinent. The resources of the private railway companies were 
soon drained, however, and it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to subsidize them so that they might train new workers. 
The construction of locomotives had been started in Japan 
before the outbreak of the wat, but owing to the low level of 
efficiency the average output hardly amounted to one a month. 
As the wat progressed large orders for locomotives were placed 
in England, the United States and Germany, and at one time the 
whatves of Yokohama were congested with locomotive boilers 
and similar imports. It is no exaggeration to say that Japan’s 
final victory over Russia was largely the result of her success in 
overcoming het initial disadvantages and winning this “battle 
of transport.” It was this long struggle, too, which led to the 
nationalization of the railways, mentioned above, which today 
enables the authorities to maintain them at a 100 pet cent. efhi- 
ciency tate in time of emergency. 

As the result of the Portsmouth Peace Conference which 
terminated the Russo-Japanese Wat, Japan, with the acquies- 
cence of China, took over from Russia the lease of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway between Changchun (now Hsinking, the capital 
of Manchoukuo) in the north and Dairen (Dalny), Port Arthur 
and Newchang in the south. China at the same time agreed to 
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lease to Japan the line between Mukden and Antung, construct- 
ed by the Japanese Army for military purposes during the wat. 
Before the Japanese Government had reached a decision con- 
cerning the control and management of these new lines, and 
while the Portsmouth Peace Conference was still in session, the 
American railway magnate Hartiman visited Japan, ostensibly 
as a tourist, but really with the aim of securing management by 
American interests of the railways in Manchuria. Duting a 
heavy ptogramme of teceptions arranged in his honout by 
government and business circles, he succeeded in obtaining the 
sympathetic interest of Prince Katsuta, then Prime Minister, and 
approached him with a proposal for joint Japanese-Ametican 
control of the Manchurian railways. Not suspecting that the 
tailway magnate had any ulterior motive, the Prime Minister 
gave conditional assent to the proposal. There was a section 
of public opinion which was in favour of such joint control in 
order to prevent Russia from once more extending its influence 
in South Manchuria, and this probably weighed with Prince 
Katsura in reaching this decision. Strong opposition at once 
made itself felt, however, and among the fitst to raise his voice 
against the decision was Marquis Jutatro Komuta, chief Japanese 
delegate to the Peace Conference. On his hurtied teturn to 
Tokyo, he sttessed, at a meeting of the Cabinet, the importance 
of the railways to Japan, pounding the table violently, it is said, 
in his anxiety to impress upon his colleagues the great impot- 
tance of this question. The result was that a semi-official con- 
cern, called the South Manchuria Railway Company, was formed, 
with Count Shimpei Goto as its first president. The capital 
was Y° 20,000,000, half of which was contributed by the Japanese 
Government in the form of the tailway itself and other pto- 
petties, the other half being thrown open for subscription to 
Japanese and Chinese subjects. At fitst the general public 
evinced but little interest in the new company and did not sub- 
sctibe to its shares until the Government guatanteed payment 
of dividends. Count Goto was a man of vision and energy. 
Desiting to enhance public confidence in the company, he took 
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prompt measures to increase the efficiency of the railway. His 
first step was to te-convert the line to broad guage (the narrow 
guage having been necessary during the war to allow the use of 
rolling-stock from Japan), and this difficult task was successfully 
completed in twelve months. Various administrative difficulties 
were also sutmounted, and the South Manchurian Railway, the 
ttunk line of new East Asia, is today one of the best managed 
and most efficiently operated railways in the world. 

Although the late Prince Katsura appeared to have fallen 
an easy victim to the smooth sales talk of the American railway 
magnate Harriman, that he was a man of vision is proved by a 
prediction he made which has since come true. While travel- 
ling in Manchuria many years after the Russo-Japanese War he 
was asked why Japan had been content to demand the cession 
only of the railway lines in South Manchuria, leaving those in 
the north under Russian control. ‘“‘ There was no help for ae 
he teplied. “We had to be content with that at the time. 
Although we have obtained control only of the South Manchu- 
rian Railway, its successful management by Japan will bring 
ptospetity to the whole of Manchuria.” His words have proved 
ttue; the whole country has made phenomenal progress since 
those days. And the railway in the northern part of the country, 
from Changchung (Hsinking) to Manchouli on the Siberian 
border came under Japanese control by agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. in 1935 after the Manchurian incident. 

Although space limits forbid complete enumeration, a few 
salient features of Japan’s present-day railway services may be 
given brief mention. In the first place, Japan may claim with- 
out feat of contradiction that her train service is unrivalled any- 
where for punctuality. Although no statistics for punctuality 
on railway lines throughout the world are available, there is 
abundant evidence from foreign tourists, who unite in singing 
hymns of praise in honour of railway services in Japan. Delays 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway are proverbial ; trains are some- 
times a couple of days behind schedule. For trains covering 
such immense distances, and in winter over territory deeply 
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covered in snow, there may be some excuse. But no trains in 
the United States or in Europe leave and arrive on time so 
regularly as do those in Japan. Some foreign residents even 
go so far as to say that it is unnecessary to carty a watch when 
travelling by train in Japan ; a pocket railway guide and a glance 
at the name of the station through which one is passing 1s 
enough. ; 

In the second place, is there any countty where railway 
ttavel is so cheap as in Japan? It is true that railway fates are 
to be taised considerably in April next year, as the result of the 
budget passed by the recent extraordinary session of the Diet, 
but even with this increase rates ate rematkably low. A com- 
parison made before the outbreak of the present European war 
(which has upset exchange rates and so made present-day com- 
parisons difficult) showed that for five yen or its equivalent one 
could travel 435 kilometres in Japan, 305 kilometres in France, 
269 kilometres in Germany, 250 kilometres in Italy, 205 kilo- 
mettes in Switzerland, 158 kilometres in Norway, 113 kilo- 
mettes in Britain, and 102 kilometres in the United States. 
It will be noted that passenger rates in the United States ate 
more than four times as high as those in Japan. 

The Tokaido line passes through some of the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the world, going through wild mountainous ateas 
along precipitous cliffs ; and the Sanyo line along the shores of 
the beautiful Inland Sea, studded with lovely islands and dotted 
with the sails of fishing boats. Other lines wind in and out 
among the Japan Alps, so that railway travel is a constant source 
of pleasure to the tourist. 

The last but not least important feature is the ptompt re- 
pair of tolling-stock. It is an eloquent testimony to the high 
level of efficiency attained by Japan in the manufacture of loco- 
motives and other equipment and to her advance in railway 
engineering skill that a few years ago the U.S.S.R. asked the 
Japanese Ministry of Railways to send technical j 
improve the railway service in that countty. 


Seventy yeats have indeed seen tematkable changes. ‘The 
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first railways here were built by British experts, and rails, loco- 
motives and a large part of the rolling-stock were imported. 
Today Japan supplies not only her own requirements, but also 
supplies the railways of Korea, Manchoukuo and China. Four 
yeats of warfare in China have not caused any interruption to 
het programme of steady expansion. Japan is not content to 
rest on her laurels. At one time it was thought that the construc- 
tion of the Tokaido line was impossible. The Hakoné mountain 
range presented a geographical obstacle which was thought to 
be insurmountable. It was overcome by the construction of a 
line through Yamakita and Gotémba. A few years ago a new 
triumph was achieved by the boring of the Tanna tunnel through 
the volcanic zone in the Hakoné district, thus shortening the 
line considerably, with a consequent economy of time. 

An even greater engineering feat is the successful construc- 
tion of a submarine tunnel between Shimonoséki, at the extreme 
southeastern end of the main island, and Hakata in Kyushu, 
which will make possible a through service between Tokyo and 
Nagasaki. Both are feats which redound to the credit of Japan’s 
scientists and engineers. 

It has been pointed out that express trains ate at present 
testricted in speed by the narrow guage which is such an un- 
fortunate legacy from the Meiji era. A new broad-guage line 
is now being planned between Tokyo and Shimonoséki, and 
when this is completed ‘bullet trains” will cover the 1,000 
kilometres that separate the two cities in nine hours. And it is 
not improbable that, at about the time when this new “ bullet 
train” comes into operation, the projected submarine tunnel un- 
der the Korea Straits, between Shimonoséki and Fusan, will also 
be completed. This ambitious plan, which will be the longest 
undet-water tunnel in the world, will make possible the inaugu- 
ration of a through train service between Tokyo and Hsinking. 
In spite of the strain caused by four years of war, such plans ate 
not merely being considered; they are beyond the blue-print 
stage and work is in actual progress. 
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By KOHTARO HONDA 


P to the beginning of the previous World War, tungsten 
steel, which is composed of from 6 to 8 pet cent. 
tungsten, from 0.7 to 0.9 pet cent. carbon and the balance iron, 
was considered to be the best material for permanent magnets 
in Europe and America. The coercive force of this steel ranges 
from 60 to 80 gausses, while residual magnetic induction is 
5,600 gausses at the dimension ratio (ratio of length to diameter 
of a bar magnet) of 15. The residual magnetic induction, how- 
ever, decreases with the diminution of dimension ratio; there- 
fore when the magnet is shorter the less intensity of residual 
magnetism. However, because of the insufficient coercive force 
the magnetism held in this steel is not stable for any length 
of time. 

Since 1914 the writer has been conducting his research in 
the field of magnetism, and in 1916 he invented a strong 
magnetic steel named “K.S. Magnetic Steel,” which is com- 
posed of from 0.7 to 1.0 per cent. carbon, 6 to 8 per cent. 
tungsten, 1 to 4 per cent. chromium, 15 to 36 pet cent. cobalt, 
with the balance iron. This steel, free from the defect mention- 
ed in the preceding paragraph, has higher coercive force and 
higher magnetic induction. The comparison between K.S. and 
tungsten steel is shown in Tabler. As will be seen in Table 2, 
KS. steel is specially advantageous for shorter magnets, having 
ee ee 
type of steel, the desi ns of ll ie ic in eine ee 
sei eee ne g all electrical measuring apparatus 

poch-making change. 
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TABLE 1 
Residual magnetic induction Coercive force 
Tungsten steel 10,300 gausses 7o oersteds 
K. S. steel 12,000-8,800_ _,, 200 — 250 7 
TABLE 2 
Dimension ratio f  80n ES Os 50 


Ratio of residual magnetic 
induction of K.S. to 
that of tungsten steel 2.36 2:33 2.77 340° 3.08 


Table 2 shows for example that for a magnet having a 
dimension tatio of less than 10, the residual magnetism of K. 
S, steel is more than twice that of tungsten steel. The forge- 
ability is also one of the characteristics of K.S. steel, and owing 
to its high cobalt content it is now known as Honda steel, ot 
cobalt steel, in Europe and America. In Japan, a large 
quantity of this steel is used for various kinds of high class 
mettes, aircrafts, patts of automobile-magnetos, radio sets, 
gramophones, compasses, etc. 

After the invention of K.S. steel, scientists in Europe and 
America endeavoured for more than fifteen yeats to invent a 
stronget magnetic material than K.S. steel, but their efforts 
failed. In 1931, however, Dr. Késter in Germany found a 
magnetic alloy containing iron, cobalt and molybdenum (or 
tungsten) with a high residual magnetic induction and coercive 
force, as shown in the following : 


Coercive force I00— 350 oersteds 
Residual magnetic induction 12,000-6,700 gausses (dimension 
ratio, infinity) 


The values shown above were obtained from the alloy 
quenched from 1,300 degrees followed by an annealing process 
at about 600 degrees. 

Almost concurrently as Dr. Késter found his magnetic 
steel, Dr. Mishima invented M.K. steel which is composed of 
about 30 per cent. nickel, 12 per cent. aluminium, less than 20 
pet cent. cobalt, and the balance iron. The coercive force of 
this steel is between 200 and 7oo, while the residual magnetic 
induction is between 11,000 and 7,500 respectively at an 
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infinitely large dimension ratio. This steel, in addition to its 
high coercive force, has a stable magnetism for heat and vibra- 
tion, but owing to the difficulty in forging and to low tough- 
ness, M.K. steel must be cast and finish-ground before making 
it into magnets. So another method is also used, which is to 
compress a mixture of the component metals in powder form 
and to sinter it at a high temperature. 

In 1931 Dr. Y. Kato invented an oxide magnet, which is 
ptoduced in the following manner. Equal quantities of powders 
of magnetic iron oxide (Fe3 O4) and cobalt ferrite (CoFe2 Og) 
ate mixed together and compressed ina mould shaped in accord- 
ance with the desired magnet, and then heated to 1,000 degtees, 
The best results can be obtained on this magnet by magnetiz- 
ing at a temperature of about 300 degrees and then cooling to 
toom temperature. The coetcive force of this magnet is 4oo 
to 600 oersteds, while the residual magnet induction is between 
5,000 and 3,000. This magnet has characteristics of high coercive 
force, low density (equal to one-half that of iton), and good 
stability for heat. Its drawbacks are weak magnetic induction 
and brittleness. 

_ We shall next consider the cause of the aforementioned 
high coercive force. According to mictoscopic investigation, 
quenched KS. steel is an aggtegate of very fine crystals which 
are an essentially mattensitic solid solution. The magnets in- 
vented by Drs. Késter and Mishima, respectively, ate agere- 
gates of numerous fine crystals separated from a solid solution 


by magnetic force ; but wh 
the atoms will soon fet 
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tion. Consequently, the residual magnetism of a crystal 
is very small. On the other hand, at the boundaries the atomic 
arrangement is somewhat denser and more complicated than in 
the interior, so that they are not easily orientated. As the size 
of the crystals becomes finer, the total volume of the crystal 
boundaries increases in comparison with that of the interiors 
of crystals ; hence it is to be concluded that the specimen com- 
posed of an aggregate of fine crystals is on a whole difficult to 
magnetize, but when once magnetized sufficiently strong, it re- 
tains a large residual magnetism and has a high coercive force, 
after being removed from the magnetic field. 

In 1933 the writer invented a strong alloy named 
“New K.S. Magnetic Alloy,” which besides containing from 
15 to 36 pet cent. of cobalt, contains 10 to 25 per cent. nickel 
and 8 to 25 per cent. titanium in the place of chromium and 
tungsten in K.S. steel. 

By casting the alloy into a metallic mould and then anneal- 
ing it at about 660 degrees, the best properties for a permanent 
magnet can be attained. An addition of a small quantity of 
aluminium improves the magnetic properties of the alloy. The 
residual magnetic induction and coercive force of the alloy de- 
pend upon chemical composition of the material, and, more- 
ovet, gtow with the increase of the intensity of the magnetizing 
field. Some examples are shown in Table 3, in which the re- 
sidual magnetism is reduced to an infinitely large dimension 
tatio, the magnetizing field being 10,000 gausses. 


TABLE 3 
Specimens Residual magnetic induction Coercive force 
(Br.) (He.) 
No. 1 6,356 950 
No. 2 7,400 830 
No. 3 7,600 788 


No. 1 alloy in the above table, if magnetized in a strong 
magnetic field such as 30 ot 4o thousand gausses, then both 
residual induction and coercive force will be much increased. 
Magnets made of this alloy ate stable for heat and vibration. 
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The drawback is the difficulty of forging. The density of the 
alloy is smaller than that of iron, being 7.3. By using this new 
K.S. alloy, a composite magnet made of a proper combination 
of this alloy and soft iron pieces can be constructed which can 
lift a weight of over 150 times its own weight. 

Thus far it can be concluded that the most valuable mag- 
net alloy hitherto discovered is the new K.S. alloy. As already 
remarked, the K.S. magnet as well as the new one are specially 
suitable for short magnets and the intensity of residual magnet- 
ism is not appreciably weakened for years. Thus, these mag- 
nets can also be applied for industrial arts, such as the following : 

(a) A flower vase consisting of iron, steel or cast iron, the 
surface of which may be painted in any colour, and on 
which a little frog, a snail or any other insect made of 
metal or other materials, each with a small magnet in 
its abdomen, can be attached or displaced in any posi- 
tion at will. 

(b) A suspending tablet, a central portion of-which is citcu- 
lar or square and is made of iton. A picture is painted 
on the iron plate, and some birds or insects, each with a 
small magnet, can be placed in any position desired. 
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By ICHIRO KURATA 


F all the New Year decorations in Japan, the most con- 
spicuous is the gate pine-tree decoration. It is quite a 
modern practice, however, to put up an elaborate pine decora- 
tion at the gate, under the mistaken idea that big pine-trees put 
up at the gate ate symbolical of a good family. In the con- 
struction of this decoration in modern times, people in general 
have forgotten that the gate pine-tree represents a holy extem- 
poraneous shrine for the New Year deity. But the country 
people still retain various indications that the very act of setting 
up the gate pine-tree for greeting the New Year is a sacred one,. 
requiting large-scale preparations. 

With the advent of the month of December, children in 
the villages in the mountains and islands from north to south, 
look forward to the New Year with the keenest pleasure and 
sing their favourite song : 

Mr. New Year, where have you come to? 

You are already just the other side of such and such a mountain. 

The name of the mountain, cited in the song is different 
according to districts, which have different mountains of their 
own, popularly believed to be crossed by the New Year deity in 
visiting their villages. 

The thirteenth day of the twelfth month is a day for annual 
change of domestic servants, kept in the rural districts from 
time immemorial. The day is called the “thirteen firewood 
bundle” day, because all home-going servants ate called upon 
by tradition to gather a bundle of firewood for their master to- 
be used at the fireplace on New Yeat’s Day. This day marks 
the beginning for preparations for greeting the New Year,. 
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including house-cleaning. Following the completion of house- 
cleaning, villagers go to the mountain to gather pine-trees to 
be set-up at gates. Tradition also tules that pine-gathering 
must be completed by the twenty-eighth day at the latest. It is 
strict taboo to cut down a pine-tree for use in New Yeat decota- 
tions on the day before New Year’s Eve. Such a pine-tree is 
execrated as an over-night one. 

New Year’s Eve is dedicated to a service in honour of the 
New Year deity and all pious villagers cease to work on the day 
before. Rigid rites must also be observed in cutting a pine- 
tree to be set up at the gate. The pine-tree is not treated as a 
mere plant, but on the contrary it is regarded by most villagers 
as the New Year deity’s shrine or even as the New Year god 
himself. 

The person who is to officiate in the services for the New 
Year deity must go through purification, both physical and 
spiritual, for several days, by refraining from worldly affairs as 
well as severing relations with the fair sex. After going 
through a stipulated period of purification, he goes to a 
mountain in the direction in which the New Year deity comes 
from afar to visit his village. There he is privileged to cut 
down a pine-tree or a branch from a pine-tree. Elaborate rites 
are observed in some districts, by offering some rice and saké 
(tice-wine) at the toot of the pine-tree with prayers offered to 
the New Yeat god. Preference is given in some districts to a 
triple or quintuple branched tree. 

A pair of pine-trees ate usually put up at the gate at 
ee oe eee ena e 
the other han tae ot fiv ieee ee ste ei 
garden in some villages Th eae Dee eee the 
sought in the ecton wach He ‘ice as 
Bureiciie vacce nas tice > ich was indicated by a calendar 

y issued at Ise or Mishima, but there were cases in 
villages in the northeastern ptovinces 
where villagers invoked thunder j 
Yeat’s lucky direction. 


» backward in civilization, 


in deciding upon the next 
The direction, in which the last 
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thunder of the year was heard was regarded by them as the 
next yeat’s lucky direction or the direction in which the New 
Year deity would come to visit their village. 

The holy pine-tree thus taken home is now usually put up 
in a pair at both sides of the gate, but there are some villages 
where people set up their New Year pine-trees by the daikoku 
(central) pillar of their houses or by the pillars in the unfloored 
part, where mortars are usually placed. No matter where the 
pine-tree may be put up, there is no difference in the popular 
belief that it is the holy extemporaneous shrine for the New 
Year god. The pine-tree is decorated with a bowl made of 
straw, which is called the _yas#-no-goki in the mountainous region 
in central Japan, the odai-goki in the Izu islands and the tsuboké- 
sama in the ptovinces from Suruga to Isé. This bowl is 
intended to contain offerings to the New Year god. In some 
villages, which have forgotten the original use of the bowl, a 
small round straw mat is used for the bowl. In most villages, 
however, where the old tradition still prevails, the orthodox 
sttaw bowl is fixed to the pine-tree and offerings to the New 
Year god are put in the bowl during the New Year season. 
Those offerings are called gyashinai (nourishment). ‘The yasu-no- 
goki which stands for the bowl in the mountainous region in 
central Japan has some connections with nourishment, because 
yasu in the yasu-no-goki means nutrition or nourishment, thus the 
whole thing meaning “ honourable vessel for nourishment.” 

In western Japan, the straw bowl is not attached to the pine- 
ttee, but a piece of white paper folded in triangular shape, in 
which some cleaned tice is put, is fixed to the pine-tree as an 
offering. It is called the obinéri or ofobi. In some tegions whete 
a single pine-tree is used, it is put up on a pair of rice bales by the 
daikoku, ot central, pillar of the house. The male member of the 
household who is to officiate in the services for the New Year 
deity attends to the pine-tree all night through on New Yeat’s 
Eve, making offerings to the deity and offering sacred tapers. 
The female members of the household, who look after cooking 
on other occasions throughout the year ate commanded to keep 
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themselves concealed in dark bedrooms until the officiating man 
ptepates offerings to the New Yeat god and dishes for greeting 

the New Year, which will be taken by the whole household. 
There is strong evidence that the turn of the year was 
generally believed in ancient times to take place on the fifteenth 
day of the first month, and, therefore, that people greeted the 
New Yeat god’s advent on the previous day. The new style 
calendar is officially used in Japan, so that the first of January 
is now observed as New Yeat’s Day by the urban districts 
as well as by the government and public institutions, but the 
old usage of regarding the fourteenth of the first month as New 
Yeat’s Eve still prevails in the villages in the mountains, along 
the sea-coast, along rivers and in the plains. The official adop- 
tion of the new style calendar instead of the old one early in 
the Meiji era has failed to eliminate the popular belief in the 
lunar calendar. There are many districts which observe the 
New Year according to the lunar calendar. But the growing 
tendency is to observe New Yeat’s Day by the solar calendar. 
Many households in Tokyo, whose forefathers settled in Yedo, 
the predecessor of Tokyo, called the dinner on New, Yeat’s 
Eve oséchi, attaching great importance to it. Now, oséchi is an 
atchaic wotd, which represents an important festival. By call- 
ing the New Yeat’s Eve dinner oséchi, it is intended to signify 
a festive meal, prepared in honour of the New Yeat deity. It 
must to remembered that all festive meals must contain some 
fish according to Shintoism. Tradition also has it that all 
inmates of a house must keep awake throughout New Yeat’s 
Eve to see the sun tise on New Yeat’s Day. The idea is to 
gteet the New Year god’s advent on the patt of all the inmates 
of a house, by keeping vigil. This accounts for a widespread 
Ptactice to spend the first day of a new yeat in sleeping. There 
are districts, where people refrain from calling on others on 
a Year’s Day. The ‘watch-night bell, rung at midnight, a 
sere reac aoe is a comparatively new addition to the 
nate me me 8, Aaving no connection with the Japanese 
> §4 it may represent the so-called one hundted and 
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eight worldly passions, as denounced by Buddhism. 

In those districts which do not make pine-tree decorations 
to gteet the New Year, New Year shelves are made instead. They 
ate sometimes called soshitokudana, which consists of two ropes 
hung from the ceiling and made to hold a new board between. 
Offerings to the New Year god are made on this board. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the direction of the 
boatd changes with the year, showing that there is no difference 
in the popular belief that the direction in which the New Yeat 
god comes differs with the year, though shelves may by used 
instead of pine-trees in celebration of the event. 

Offerings to the New Yeat god are now put on a wooden 
stand called sambo, which is set on the shelf. Before the sambo 
became popular, straw utensils were used for the same purpose. 
It appears that a wooden pail was also used for the purpose for 
atime. In old times, some cleaned tice was put into this pail, 
on which some dried persimmons, chestnuts, dried tangle and 
cuttlefish were piled. Since the sambo, or wooden stand, was 
used instead of the pail for holding offerings to the New Year 
deity, all inmates of a household in urban districts hold the 
sambo up to their eyes, from master to servant in taking festive 
meals duting the first three days of the New Year. ‘This is in 
accordance with the old pradition to partake of the New Yeat’s 
repast with the god to receive his blessing. | Some households 
keep a duplicate of the sambo in the entrance hall, where an 
elderly female member of the family offers it to a visitor during 
the New Year season, asking him or her to touch it. ‘The 
visitor in response, touches the bottom of the sambo with the 
palm of his or her hand or touches the edge of the wooden 
stand with a folding fan, which is usually carried by Japanese 
on auspicious occasions. By doing this, it is meant that the 
visitor partakes of the offerings made to the New Year deity, 
which has visited the house together with his blessing. Fish 
forms an essential element in offerings made to the god on 
such occasions according to Shinto rites. Kunio Yanaghita, a 
distinguished authority on Japanese folkloré wrote an illustrative 
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atticle on this subject some time ago. ; 

It is interesting to note that a popular belief still prevails 
in the provinces that an addition of a yeat to one’s age with 
the atrival of the New Yeat is done on condition that one 
partakes of rice-cake offered to the New Yeat deity. If it is 
believed that the New Year is an unlucky one for people of the 
designated age, as decreed by some superstition, it happens, 
therefore, that those people prepare new rice-cake soon after 
the New Yeat season and symbolically greets another New 
Year, this time a lucky one for them, by eating it after offering 
it to the god. This tice-cake is prepared by every household in 
the provinces, by pounding boiled glutinous rice in a mortar 
about the time when the gate pine-tree is set up. 

While the New Year cake is being prepared, the senior 
male member of the household in the provinces who officiates 
in the services makes straw festoons, which ate to be placed on 
the family altar, at the gate, well and toilet and also in the 
watehouse, which are believed to be visited by the deity. 
Festoon making is a sacted job. People in a small island off 
notth Kyushu attach so much importance to the making of 
straw festoons that all members of evety household in the island 
keep indoors while the work is going on. During this season, 
the island people make it a tule to ask if festoon-making is 
finished, by knocking at the door when calling at others’ houses, 
If the reply is in the negative, they will refrain from entering. 

_ _Anwestern Japan, the sttaw festoon for use during this season 
is called the New Year festoon. At Yamada in Isé Province, 
the Japanese Mecca, whete the gtand shrines are located, straw 
festoons are hung round the house. This is an orthodox way 
of using the straw festoons. Compared with this, a short 
festoon hung at the gate in urban districts is cettainly an 
nee ae aaa ses a ate used for sacred 
rope. The tecent tendenc . a il ae a ans 
adorn the straw festoon hue as a stick Sees, eae 
lobster and various pla 2 i es 

Plants, but it does not represent the old, 
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otthodox way. It is an old custom in western Japan during 
the New Yeat season to hang two ropes from the ceiling to 
hold a piece of wood or bamboo, to which provisions for use 
during the season are placed. And this wood or bamboo 1s 
placed at a point which attracts the attention of visitors. 

A tich man, who figures in Japanese tradition or folklore, 
was a man possessed of rice, silk, cotton piecegoods and rice- 
wine in abundance. And the ideal peaceful life of the Japanese 
people is to have plenty of provisions for the New Year season, 
which ate to be offered to the deith and to be pattaken by the 
inmates of the household. The twentieth of the first month is 
called by people in some districts honé shogatsu (bony New Yeat’s 
Day) ot Aojiki shogatsu (beggats’ New Yeat’s Day), which ex- 
ptession implies that all provisions on the “ lucky wood ” have 
been eaten up by that day with the fish on the wood being 
reduced to bones, while the people will have to lead a life as 
miserable as that of beggars during the remainder of the month. 

A custom still survives in many villages to make a bonfire 
of the gate pine-trees and straw festoons at the entrance 
of the village either on the fourteenth or fifteenth of the first 
month. This bonfire is called the fondobi ot dondonyaki, 
which is a cottuption of ‘ohtobi, a sacred fire. It is nota 
bonfire of refuse, but it represents a service performed in greet- 
ing ot sending off the god. Bonfites are often made in 
gteeting deities or ancestral spirits in accordance with Shinto 
tites. There are still villages in the outlying regions where 
people make fires with big pieces of wood in greeting the New 
Year, keeping the fire burning for some days. The fifteenth of 
the seventh month is as important as the fifteenth of the first 
month in greeting the gods and the ancestral spirits. It has 
been believed from time immemorial that the gods and ancestral 
spitits visit every household twice in a year, namely at full 
moon of the first and seventh months, or on the night of the 
fifteenth of January and July. This is the reason why bonfires 
ate made during the lantern festival of July in greeting and 
sending off the ancestral spirits. 
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On the night of the fifteenth of the first month, the supet- 
stitious master of a household indulges in various divinations. 
For instance he puts twelve teeds or bamboos into ted bean 
gtuel. These reeds or bambooes beat the names of the twelve 
months of the year. After stirring up the gruel together with 
these pieces, the farm crop conditions of each, month ate 
divinated with the number of rice grains contained in the reeds 
ot bamboos. Sometimes, twelve beans are roasted in the fireplace, 
and the weather conditions of the twelve months of the year ate 
forecast on the basis of their roasted conditions. Another divi- 
nation is to tell fortunes by feeding crows with rice-cake and 
other things and by watching in what mannet they partake of 
these. This kind of divination is now almost monopolized by 
children, but formerly it was widely practised in the northeastern 
provinces. 

There are many other incantations in connection with the 
New Yeat in Japan. But this article may be closed with refer- 
ence to the Japanese “Santa Claus,’ who makes his advent 
during this period in the form of a man. In the West Santa 
Claus is always a giver, but in Japan he is sometimes a taker. 
There is no question that the latter function is a perverted and 
denegerated one. In western Japan, vatious names are given to 
** Santa Claus,” but his most popular name is an onomatopeic 
one, given after the sound of knocking the door, that is hoto-hoto, 
koto-koto ot tohé-tohé. In some districts, the sound of door- 
knocking is imitated orally by humble and poor persons as their 
beggaty occupation, while in other localities it is relegated to 
child’s réle. This is certainly a degenerated form of Santa Claus’ 
function. Be that as it may, the practice is fairly widespread to 
beg for rice-cake and money on that particular night. ‘Tradition 
has it that one shall never look at “Santa Claus” under penalty 
of losing one’s eyesight. It may be a sutvival of the old usage 
to regard the gods with too much awe to look at them. 

In eastern Japan, especially in northeastern Japan, “ Santa 
Claus ’ is called Namabaghé or Namomihaghi, who is certainly not 
an ordinary beggar, but a deity, visiting human habitations in 
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the guise of man, as may be known by his attire. At present, 
two model youths of a village are chosen to impersonate “ Santa 
Claus, each weating a devil’s mask and straw raincoat with a 
weapon in hand. ‘They ate charged with the educational task 
to urge the lazy to work hard, to give instructions to the newly- 
wedded couples and to teach the disobedient children to perform 
filial piety. In ancient times, however, they appear to have 
been New Year deities who blessed the households they visited. 
Rice-cake and rice-wine were offered them by the master of 
the household. In Kyushu, the New Year god is believed 
to take the form of an old man. He is called Mr. New Year of 
Mr. Old Man. Children are afraid of him, but this heavenly 
visitor is generally believed to give New Year’s gifts to children. 
There apparently is something common between the Western 
and Japanese Santa Claus. 
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THE JAPANESE FAMILY CREST 


By YORISUKE NUMATA 


asamatk. ‘Taken in a broad sense, trade-marks and ship’s 

matks can be said to be equally included in it. In the 
present article, however, we do not interpret it in this wide 
sense, but ate going to make remarks mainly upon those family 
insignias which are used for family names or titles. 

What are those family crests, then? They are generally 
figures displayed in symmetrical shapes and used to represent 
the family names respectively. By a symmetrical shape we 
mean a shape capable of being geometrically divided into equal 
parts. There ate two kinds of shapes, one of which can be 
divided into two equal parts and the other into several equal 
ones. The former is merely symmetrical, while the latter is 
radially symmetrical. For instance, the crest representing an 
apricot leaf belongs to the former and that representing a 
Ghénji wheel to the latter. Most of the family insignias which 
are in common use today belong to either of these two kinds, 
but there ate some others which are unsymmetrical and cannot 
be divided into equal parts. They are, however, very few in 
number; so that family crests can generally be said to be 
symmetrical. 

The family insignia is, as stated above, a symmetrical figure 
and the object of using it is not that of profit as the object of 
the trade-mark always is. It must be the representation of a 
family name. Japanese family names have been derived from 
such Steat names as “ Ghénji” (Minamoto family) and “ Heishi” 
(Taita family) and generally from the names of places where 
people lived. For instance, those who had descended from the 


Poses mon, ot family crest, is originally a figure devised 
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Yoshibumi family of the Kammu Heishi settled themselves in 
Miura of Sagami Province and came to call themselves Miura. 
And a family who lived at Hatakéyama of Musashi Province 
called themselves Hatakéyama. The Heishi was a great name, 
ot family, while Miura and Hatakéyama were small names, or 
families. And family insignias, or crests, were not used as signs 
of gteat names, but of small names. Scholars have hitherto 
mistaken the family crest for the mark of a great name. They 
used to say that the crest or armourial bearing of the Ghénji 
was the sasa rindobh (gentian); that the crest of the Heishi was 
the butterfly; that the crest of the Fujiwara family was the 
wistatia; and that the crest of the Tachibana family was the 
tachibana (citrus nobilis). But they are fundamentally wrong. 
As a matter of fact, there was no such thing ; for there was no 
family crest in the Nara and Heian periods, when the names of 
Minamoto, Taira, Fujiwara and Tachibana made their appeat- 
ance. Family crests began to be used towards the beginning 
of the Kamakura period, when the aforesaid four great families 
wete divided into many branches. These branch families set- 
tled themselves in vatious districts, adopting their own new 
family names, and thought it rather necessary to devise some 
signs ot matks by which they could distinguish themselves 
from others. But there was no necessity for the main families 
to adopt any crests. 

In the next place, everybody will be anxious to know when 
and why the family crest came to be used. But there has 
hitherto been nobody who could make a definite answer to this. 
Let me now introduce some of our scholars’ opinions and then 
recount mine with regard to this interesting matter. 

The famous Sokoh Yamaga was of the opinion that Prince 
Shohtoku was the first man who drew a crest on the banner 
and that the Minamoto and Taira families of the military classes 
respectively used white and red banners so that they might 
distinguish their own houses from each other. He went on to 
say that they did not use any family crests as yet and that crests 
ot atmourial bearings were for the first time used in the days 
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of Yoritomo Minamoto on the flags and banners of various 
military families. Teijoh Isé, a man of great erudition, was 
also of the opinion that the crests of military families, which 
wore their family signs on their banners and tents, wete fort the 
first time begun in the years of Hoghén and Heiji. There are 
some different views entertained by other scholars. According 
to my opinion, however, the otigin of them is traceable to the 
yeats of Hoghén and Heiji as Sokoh and Teijo thought it to be. 
And their origin greatly differ in the court official and military 
families. 

Let me first speak of the origin of the crests of the court 
official families and then of the origin of the armourial bearings 
of the military families. The crests of the court official families 
ate of three origins: firstly, those derived from the figures or 
patterns of wheels; secondly, those derived from the patterns 
of their garments; and thirdly, those derived from special 
origins. Of these, the last are comparatively few in number. 
The Sugawara family, for instance, used the plum blossom as 
their family crest. But most of the court officials adopted the 
figures of their carriage-wheels or their robes as their family 
ctests. The exact dates when these became their family crests 
ate not generally known, but there are a few exceptions in 
which the dates are known. For instance, it was during the 
yeats of Chohghén and Kanji that the Saionji family adopted 
the tomoyé (a circle consisting of commas) as the mark on their 
catriages. 

As for the armoutial bearings of the military families, they 
were first employed as marks on their flags and tents in general. 
Some of the crests of the court officials were derived from the 
patterns of their garment. 

Let me how mention some instances in which family crests 
were derived from flag and tent matks. The Minamoto and 
Taira families, the two leading military clans, distinguished their 
tespective parties by using white and red banners : they did not 
use any family crests. But some of theit subordinates, who 
lived in various districts, had already used some marks on theit 
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banners as their family crests. To cite an instance, the Kodama 
patty of Musashi used the round fan as their family crest. In 
later ages vatious branches sprang from this Kodama party, the 
leading families being Kodama, Okudaita and Shoh. They 
used the gumbai-uchiwa (wat fan) as their family crest. It goes 
without saying that this crest of “ war fan” had been used as a 
matk on the flag and tent. 


Successive Changes 


As stated above, the crests of the court official families 
originated in the figures of their carriages and garments, and 
their origin was earlier than that of the crests of the military 
families. But their development was made later. The truth is 
that, after the Kamakura government was founded, the court 
officials were gradually kept apart from the political power. 
They used their family crests on their carriages only ; and when 
cattiages went out of use after the Southern and Northern 
Dynasties, nothing was written about the family crests of the 
coutt officials. On the contrary, however, the family crests of 
military men were used as flag and tent marks and became, 
from a military point of view, necessary. And the war of 
Oh-u, the rebellion of Shohkyu and the foreign invasions of 
Bun-yei and Koh-an occurred in such rapid succession that 
more and more flags, banners and tents came to be used. It 
was natural, accordingly, that the family crests of military men 
were the more widely known. As an excellent instance of 
showing how family crests came into vogue, we can mention 
the Mobko Shurai Ekotoba (Picture-scroll of Invasion of the 
Mongols.) This picture shows how family crests were 
painted on the shields of the Kyushu military men. At the 
close of the Kamakura period all the provincial lords used 
their family crests, so that the crests of the famous lords 
were widely known. For instance, when Nagatoshi Nawa rose 
in atms on Mount Funanoyé, his brother painted the family 
crests of the neighbouring military lords on the banners of his 
army and thus deceived his enemy. As for Takauji Ashikaga, 
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he knew the movements of his enemies by examining the 
atmoutial beatings on the banners of his enemies, which were 
left on the field. ‘These facts prove that the family crests of 
the gteat military lords of those days were widely known. In 
the Southern and Northern Dynasties the family crests of all 
the principal lords in the country were so widely known that it 
seemed as if a family crest were the pronoun for its holder. As 
a matter of fact, in the Taiheiki the family crests of great lords 
ate often used instead of their family names when their military 
movements are narrated. 

It seems to me that the Imperial crests of the paulownia 
and the chrysanthemum came to be used in the beginning of 
the Kamakura period; but in this petiod they were used as 
ptivate crests and limited to the garments and utensils in the 
Imperial Household. And on public occasions the crests of 
the sun and moon were used, but in the Southern and Northern 
Dynasties the figures of the paulownia and chrysanthemum 
were used for public occasions, and articles beating these crests 
wete gtanted to men of great merit. 

In early days one and the same crest was generally used 
among a family and its branches. But later on—during the 
Southern and Northern Dynasties and the Ashikaga period— 
members of one family separated themselves from one another : 
some went to a party and others to the other. ‘Thus they 
fought with each other. This naturally necessitated the altera- 
tion of their family crest: hence occurred mote different kinds 
of crests. 

But in the Tokugawa period, when all battles were ended 
and peace was restored, there was little or no use of flag and 
horse matks. And family ctests were chiefly used on cete- 
monious occasions. It now became necessary for the provincial 
lords to take their turn to attend at the Shogun’s court. On 
their way to Yedo it was necessary for them to show theit 
family names clearly. For this purpose their family crests were 
respectively expressed on their garments, palanquins and utensils. 
Thus it was equally necessary, from an official and social 
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Mitsuyosé-ho Mitsu Yosé Gasa Kama Matsuba-zuru 
(Three sails (Three umbrellas (Sickle) (Pine needle crane) 
assembled) assembled) 


Shimmeé Fuji Maruwa Sangai Matsu Shishi Gashira 


(Horse of Gods) (Mt. Fuji) (Three heaped pines (Lion’s head) 
in ring) 


Mitsu-tombo Ryu-no-maru Yasukura Cho Iné-maru 
(Three dragon-flies (Circled dragon) (Butterfly) (Rounded rice-plant) 
assembled) 


Wha, 


Musubi-karigané Odori-gani Nami ni Chidori Sagari Tsuru no Maru 


(Knotted wild (Dancing crab) (Plovers on waves) (Pendent crane- 
goose) circle) 
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viewpoint, to know the family crests of both daimyo and 
hatamoto. In order to meet this demand, a book entitled 
‘Daimyo Mon Zukushi (Complete Collection of Daimyo Crests) 
came to be published. In the Teikyo era the title of this book 
was changed to Bukan (Book of Heraldry) and a new edition 
of it published every year until the end of the Tokugawa 
government. 

In earlier times family crests were mostly affixed on 
banners and tents; so that there was no need of their being 
symmetrical in shape. In the duration extending from the Age 
of Civil Wars until the Tokugawa period, however, the daimyo 
and hatamoto made it a rule to wear the Aami-shimo on occasions 
of formal visits. Family crests were of necessity affixed to 
three or five spots of the upper part of the robe; and they 
naturally became symmetrical in shape. These crests were 
genetally encompassed by circles or fantastic outlines. 

Towards the Teikyo and Ghénroku years, when people 
became luxurious in taste, garments in general grew so showy 
and gorgeous that family crests, which had hitherto been used 
as matks of family names, became ornamental. As a result of 
this, garments adorned with mon-jirashi (scattered crests) came 
to be devised. Some people stopped to use their family crests 
and changed them for new beautiful ones. A kind of crests, 
which is named daté-mon (ornamental crests), now made its 
appearance. Most of these crests were based upon some old 
songs of verses and places of interest. There was another kind 
of crest, named kaga-mon; they wete coloured ones. ‘There 
was a third kind of crest, called kagami-mon (mitror crests) and 
painted on mirrors. There was a fourth kind of crest, called 
hiyoku-mon (ctests of eternal love) and consisting of a pair of 
crests, one of which was the family crest of the one whom the 
weatet loved. There was a fifth kind of ctest, called Ruzushi- 
ynon (transformed or abbreviated crests). This luxurious fashion 
became more and more excessive until at last it was at its height 
in the Hohréki years. This extravagance extended over people 
of all classes—great lords and profligate dandies of the town. 
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There is an old sémryu (short satire), which was composed to 
satirize the extravagant customs of those days: 

Iyé Rura no 

Kugushi hajimé ya 
Mon-dokoro. 
At last ’twill lead you to bankruptcy, 
Your house and warehouse and all lost; 
In choosing the crests of your gown, 


From the above verselet you can well imagine how foolishly 
luxurious most of the people of those days were. 

In those days, as mentioned above, family crests lost the 
natute of being marks of family names and became a kind of 
ornament. People vied with one another in creating new 
elegant and beautiful crests. Most of the fantastic crests were 
devised during this period. Ever since the Imperial Restoration 
the people have imitated the Western customs ; and as a natural 
result, Western clothes have come into great vogue. The use 
of family crests has declined remarkably, but the national or- 
dinary full dress has been ordained to be the white neckband 
and black /aori with family crests on it. Though family crests 
ate still in use, they are intended to be ornaments rather than 
marks indicative of family names. There is now a tendency 
among some people to abandon their hereditary crests and 
choose some new beautiful patterns as crest. The thought of 
the times has induced them to do so, it is true; but it is a matter 
of great regret that people are apt to make light of their family 
crests, which have much to do with a nation that has developed 
from the time-honoured family system. 


How Crests Are Selected 


In the genetic period of family crests people merely select- 
ed those which they thought beautiful or easily comprehensible. 
With regard to their selection, there was no other special’. 
meaning. But, as time went on and more people cared to use, 
family crests, they began to pay greater attention to the selection 
of them. Then vatious meanings were attached to the choice. 
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For the sake of convenience, these meanings can, according to 
their natures, be divided into six kinds : (1) aesthetic, (2) 
demonstrative, (3) auspicious, (4) commemorative, (5) militaris- 
tic and (6) devotional. 

Crests chosen in an aesthetic sense were graceful in shape 
and first used as ornaments of the carriage and garment. They 
gradually became family crests, most of them being those of 
court officials. Crests selected from a demonstrative viewpoint 
were designs shaped out of the first one or two of the ideo- 
gtaphs that formed family names. Auspicious crests were ones 
chosen to signify such everyday good omens as the healthiness, 
prosperity and happiness of a family and its descendants. For 
this reason things which have been deemed good-omened from 
old times are mostly adopted as family crests. For instance, 
such things asate symbols of longevity—storks, tortoises and 
pines—are designed as crests. The Imperial crests of the 
paulownia and chrysanthemum are also based upon this sense 
of auspiciousness. In China, it is said, sennin (a kind of genii) 
lived to a great age by feeding on the chrysanthemum ; and as 
fot the paulownia, it is thought an auspicious 


have been derived from Chinese thought. To 
cite another instance, the chrysanthemum-on- 
stream crest, which was the crest of the 
Kusunoki family, well-known faithful royal- 
Kikusui ists, had been derived from an old Chinese 
(Chrythanthemum tale, in which longevity is blessed. Com- 
on stream) : Sa Sohn ts 
memorative crests were insignias designed to 
commemorate the names of home villages, the honours of families, 
occupations, etc. Militaristic crests were insignias devised to 
hold the military spirit in high esteem. These were for the 
most part the crests of military families and formed great contrasts 
to the elegant insignias of court officials’ families. Most of the 
ctests used by court officials were Aara-hana (Chinese flowers), 
tomoyé (commas combined so as to make citcles), chohji-bishi 
(lozenged cloves), dashiwa (leaves of the quercus dentata), umé- 
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bachi (plum blossoms), etc. If any of these crests were to be 
adopted by military men, én (swords) were added to them, 
which became &én-kara-hana, kén-tomoyé, kén-chohji, kén-bishi, 
hén-umé-bachi, etc. 

But all the crests of military families were not of a militaris- 
tic design. Some were auspicious ones; others were com- 
memorative. Crests designed from a devotional viewpoint 
wete ones shaped out from the ideas of Shintoism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Confucianism 
and some superstitions. The 
ptincipal of them are the aoi 
(hollyhock) crest of the Toh- 
shogu Shrine and the smé- 
bachi (plum blossom) crest of 
the Temmangu Shrine. Those 
crests which had something 
to do with charms or incantations were Seimei-Abé’s in (Seimei 
Abé’s mark), Ragomé (double triangles), Ayaji (nine ideographs), 
jyumonji (ctosses), etc. Seimei Abé’s mark, which is also called 
Seimei kikyo, is the same in shape as the bendagramma in the 
Western countries. It was equally used to keep off evil spirits. 
As for the Aagomé crest, it was once used in the southwestern 
part of Asia and is called Solomon’s crest. 


Crest of Seimei Abé Kagomé 
(Double triangles) 


Formation of Crests 


As ctystallography is necessary to mineralogy, so it is 
necessaty to the study of crests to know the formation of them ; 
for we can systematize them by knowing it and thus understand 
how they are used. 

Originally speaking, family crests were used as marks of 
family names. It is, therefore, the first principle that a family 
should use one and the same crest on all occasions forever. If, 
howevet, many branch families spring up from the said family, 
it will become necessary to distinguish them from one another. 
In order to meet this necessity, it is thought convenient to mo- 
dify the original crest by resorting to various artifices. This 
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method of forming new crests is roughly divided into two 
kinds : positive and negative. The positive method is to affix a 
circle, an angle, a sword or a tendril to the original crest and 
thus give some modification to it. The negative method is to 
omit or diminish some of the original strokes. The positive 
method is subdivided into three kinds: additional, reconstructive 
and synthetic. The negative method is divided into two kinds : 
pattitive and elliptical. 

(1) Additional. This means adding some device to an 
original crest and thereby forming a new one. There are two 
kinds of methods. One 1s : 
to add an outline, such as a 
circle or an angle, outside 
the original crest. The 
other method is to add 
a tendril or a sword to 
the crest itself. The com- 
monest thing that is added 
to the outside of the crest 
is a citcle or a ting, and 
the next isanangle. There 
ate many kinds of circles: 
wa (tings), Aanawa (links), 
sunowa (cellular _ rings), Takia Fayjioe 
jyukiwa (snowflake rings), (Bamboo tring) (Wistaria ring) 
kara-kusa-wa (Chinese- 
flowet-shaped rings), také- 
wa (bamboo rings), kiku- 
wa (chrysanthemum tings), 
fwi-wa (wistaria _ rings), 
usu-wa (slender-lined rings), 
ghénji-guruma (circle te- Kikusia 
sembling the wheel of the (Chrysanthemum ring) 
old Imperial Court carriage), etc. And according to size and 
shape, there are also several kinds of citcles : large thick-lined 
citcles, small thick-lined circles, medium circles, slendet-lined 


Maruwa Susukiwva 
(Simple heavy ring) (Pampas grass ring) 
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citcles, thread circles, hait circles, etc. There are also several 
kinds of angles, which are distinguished by the shape. Crests 
ate often changed into somewhat different shapes by adding 
something to them. For instance, a new form is made by 
adding a sword to the kutabami (wood sorrel) crest and this is 
called kén-katabami. "The tsuru-kashiwa is made by adding a 
tendril to the Aashiwa crest. 

(2) Reconstructive. Asa means of enhancing the kinds of 
ctest, the main part is often reconstructed. It is done by re- 
presenting the figure in a different way, transforming it a little 
or imitating another well-known crest. There are five kinds 
of tepresentation: the positive and negative, the inside and 
outside, the single and double, the sharp and obtuse, and 
the style of painting. As for the positive and negative, 
if an ordinary crest is thought positive, that which is sup- 
posed to represent the op- 
posite will be negative. For 
instance, a kaghé-zuta (shaded 
ivy) is negative. Generally 
speaking, most crests are 
positive unless the word &a- 
Tsuda Kaghi-xsita ghé is prefixed to them. To 
(Ivy) (Shaded ivy) speak of the outside and in- 


side now: an ordinary wmé- 
bachi (plum blossom) crest has 
a small circle in the centre. 
In order to make it an outside 
one, the circle in the centre is 


replaced by a five-sepaled 
Umeébachi _Ura-umébachi calyx. All formal or regular 
(Plum blossom) (Outside plum blossom) miestgate vied by RO Ty ATG 
lies, while negative or inside ones are used by branch families. 
This is the reason why the families of Imperial relatives use the 
reversed chrysanthemum crest. 
I shall next tell you about crests which are copied from blos- 
soms. Single-petaled blossom crests are deemed formal or 
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regular ones. If another kind is to be devised, it must ie ieee 
petaled, which is generally called jue (eightfold). here are 
many other kinds of the reconstructive method. For instance, 
there are crests which are called yokomi-umé (flank-view plum 
blossom) and _yokomi Rikyo (flank-view Chinese 
| bellflower). These designs ate intended to 
ene increase the kinds of crests. For the same 
f §=putpose there are crests called swa-fuji-maru 
(wistatia placed in the upper part) and shimo- 
es fuji-maru (wistaria placed in the lower patt). 
Glee ee ctu Squate crests are sometimes placed at a level: 
blossom) the chief of them ate hiramé-musubi (flat knots) 
and hira-kughi-nuki (flat nail-pullers). There are also square 
crests which stand at an angle: the chief of them are kado-tachi- 
mémusubi and kado-tachi-kughinuki. Furthermore, thete are such 
vatied forms as oré-yabané (broken arrow-feathers), hintri umé 
(twisted plum-blossoms), musubi-karigané, etc. Besides, there 
are imitations from some noted crests, the chief of which are 
fuji-bishi, fuji-tomoyé and fuji-cho. The fuji-bishi is a wistatia made 
to look like a lozenge. The fwi-tomoyé is a wistatia made to 
look like a tomoyé (citcle made with commas). The fwji-cho is a 
wistaria made to look like a butterfly. 

The reconstruction of crests first began with copying them 
as the originals really were, 
but they gradually became 
like designs and symmetrical. 
At last a reaction atose and 
some designers imitated the 
style of painting which was 

Kalrintont Kobronkikvs used by some famous artists, 
seicupor plum (Kohrin’s bell flowet) For instance, there are crests 
ossom) 3 ; ; 
called Kohrin-umé, Kohrin-kikyo 
and Kohrin-kiri, which were designed in imitation of the master- 
hand Kohrin Ogata. 

(3) Synthetic. ‘This method is also the means of increasing 

the number of the kinds of similar ctests. It is to combine 
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two of more crests together and thereby create a new one. 
And there ate two kinds of methods, one of which’ is to com- 
bine similar crests together and the other to combine different 
kinds of crests together. According to arrangement, crests 
consisting of two or more crests combined, ate called by dif- 
ferent names: such as mukai (face-to-face), daki (embtaced), 
chigai (ctoss), narabi (side-by-side), Aasané (piled), mori (heaped-up), 
yori (put together), hanaré (detached), oi (running after), mochian 
(holding together), shiri-awasé (backside combined), etc. To 
quote some instances, there are 
mukai-usaghi (vis-a-vis rabbits), 
daki-myohga (myohga embracing 
each other), chigai taka-no-ha 
(ctossed hawk’s feathers), nami- 
ya (attow arranged side by side piypai-ysaphi 


\ G RY 
ae vv 
\V 
¥ By, 


Daki-myohga 


with another), Aasané-bishi (piled (Vis a vis (Zingiber mioga 
lozenges)  mi-yori-kari (three sbi) sie a sa 
otner 


wildgeese put together), Aanaré- 
tomoyé (detached circles of commas), o/-myohga (myohga running 
after another), mochiai wa-chigai (intersected circles holding 
together), etc. 

The above has been said of the modifications of crests of a 
similar kind, .but some crests consist of combinations of crests 
of different kinds. This latter case occurred when a lord distin- 
guished himself in some service and was granted a new family 
ctest for it. 

(4) Partitive. As a means of distinguishing similar crests 
from one another, the crest is disjoined and thus a different one 
from the original is made up. There ate two kinds of methods: 
one of which is to make a new crest from the parts dismember- 
ed, and the other to make a new crest from some of the parts 
disjoined. As an instance of the former we can mention the 
crest of “ three sparrows in a bamboo ring.” This is disjoined 
into two parts, one of which is made a crest of také-maru, ot 
“round-twisted bamboo,” and the other a crest of “ three 
flying sparrows.” As instances of the latter we can give the 
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Ny 
ni Samba Suzumé 
Pie i a (Three flying 
(Three flying ; sparrows) 
spatrows in Také-maru 
bamboo ring) (Round-twisted bamboo) 


ctests of futawari kikyoh (Chinese bellflower divided into two) 
and mitswvari umtbachi (plam blossom divided into three). 

(5) Eliptical, ‘This is the method of cutting off a part of 
the crest and making a new one. It is one of the negative 
methods of forming crests. Fot instance, the one line can be 
taken off from the crest of “three stars and one line; ” and 
three steps from the crest of “ five-stepped ladder.” 


Change and Classification of Forms 


On considering crests according to the change of their 
forms, we can see that they were first realistic and then came 
to be symmetrically designed as time went on. Therefore age 
made a remarkable difference in form. In other words, old 
crests ate mostly irregular in form, while comparatively new 
ones are regular or symmetrical. This is the fundamental rule 
with regard to the form of crests. 

When we next consider the material from which crests 
were designed, we can see that they ate copied from various 
kinds of objects. These objects include such things of nature 
as the sun and moon, stars, hills, mountains, flowers and plants; 
and such artificial things as ornaments, utensils, buildings, etc. 
They are extended to so wide a sphere, that it is very difficult 
to classify them according to the kind. If, however, they are 
classified from a material viewpoint, we can roughly divide 
them into the following eight groups: (1) heavenly and 
physical objects; (2) plants; (3) animals; (4) utensils and 
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instruments ; (5) buildings and structures; (6) patterns and 
figures ; (7) characters or ideographs ; (8) marks and signs. 

The things belonging to Heaven and Earth are the sun, 
moon, mountains, waves, clouds, mists, etc. Plants used as 
crests are comparatively many in kind. This group includes 
both cryptogamic and phanerogamic plants. According to the 
botanical classification, they are divided into forty-eight families 
and ninety-three kinds. 

The crests belonging to the group of animals are very few 
in number. Compared with those of Western countries, they 
are indeed very few—diametrically few—in number. ‘This 
difference, it seems to me, is owing to the fact that we Japanese 
are a race of vegetality, while Westerners are a race of animality. 
The chief reason, however, which we can point out is that the 
Japanese people came to appreciate plants and flowers in the 
Nata period. This fact is clearly noticeable in the Manyoshu, 
which shows that the love of plants has existed among our 
people time out of mind. 

The things which belong to the group of utensils and 
instruments ate Buddhist utensils, arms and weapons, horse 
equipments, furniture and houshold utensils, clothing orna- 
ments, farm and weaving tools, fishing implements, artisans’ 
tools, toys, measuring and weighing machines, etc. As crests 
these are comparatively numerous. 

The group of patterns and figures is subdivided into two 
kinds: picturesque marks drawn to the life or real things, and 
geometrical marks consisting of mere lines. There are three 
kinds of marks geometrically drawn: marks consisting of 
straight lines, curved lines, and straight and curved lines to- 
gether. Swji-chigai (crosses), hishi (lozenges), yama-gata (moun- 
tain-shapes), etc., consist of straight lines. Tomoyé, wa (circles), 
azu-maki (eddies), kara-hana (Chinese flowers), etc., consist of 
curved lines. The Aiashi (sun’s trays) consists of both lines 
combined. 

Marks belonging to the group of characters or ideographs 
mostly consist of those ideographs or characters which have 
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some auspicious meaning and are symmetrical in shape. 

Those belonging to the group of marks and signs are such 
as ghénji-kob, seidén (parallel crosses), Semel Abts in (seal), etc. 
Ghénjr-ob derives its origin from the Tale of Ghénji and is made 
up of fifty-four kirds of incense, according to the number of 
chapters of the story, combined into groups of five each. Each 
group is denoted by different signs consisting of lines and these 
have baen adopted as family crests. They are neither 
characters nor patterns, but marks conveniently adopted. 

According to the study of classics on this subject, there 
ate some three hundred and seventy kinds of crests in Japan. 
The commonest ones in use ate paulownia crests. Besides this 
kind, seventy or eighty kinds of crests are now in daily use. 
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THE POSITION OF CHUNGKING 


The apparent deepening of America’s concern in the Orient and 
the South Seas has remarkably altered the international status of 
Chungking. While such a change has been occasioned partly by 
Britain’s receding influence in China and the prevalence of a financial 
crisis in Chungking, the marked increase in Getmany’s self-sufficiency 
possibilities as a result of her occupation of the Ukraine and other 
important productive centres and the probable protraction of the 
German-Soviet war have also played significant parts. It is evident 
that the growth of the self-sufficiency project of the Third Reich and 
the likelihood of the European wat becoming a long-drawn-out affair 
have prompted the United States to intensify her rivalry with Germany 
as a means of expanding her political and economic control in Europe. 

Even if it is assumed that Berlin’s reconstruction programme will 
not achieve highly beneficial advantages, in that case the United States 
can only redouble her positive efforts to safeguard the interests of the 
Democracies in the Asiatic continent. It is also certain that her con- 
cern in the Far East will become solidified in the future, regardless of 
the consequences of the European gigantomachy. In fact, she has 
already begun an amazing forward drive to strengthen her policy in 
Southeastern “Asia. 

For a long time the influence of Great Britain in the Far East has 
remained unchallengeable. Her hold over China did not weaken at 
the beginning of the continental affair, but her position has now 
become shaky owing to the adverse effects of the European war which 
has assumed world-wide proportions. At the outset of her military . 
impacts with Germany, the United Kingdom found her economic 
strength insufficient to safeguard her position in the West and, there- 
fore, realized that nothing but the acquirement of a strong political 


_ vigour was essential in the maintenance of her power in that part of 


the world. However, acknowledging her political strength inadequate 
to vitalize her declining influence, she decided to seek American help 
and fortify the defence preparedness of Singapore and the neighbouring 
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colonies accepting Chungking as a partner. She also gave the United 
States the carte blanche to look after her interests in North and Central 
China. ; — 

Britain realizes that the safety of her possessions in Asia will be 
assuted as long as Japan and China remain embroiled in hostilities in 
northern and central parts of the Asiatic continent. On the other 
hand, Chungking is prone to prolong the fight with Japan as long as 
practicable before yielding these areas to the latter. This is indeed 
what Britain desires the Chiang régime to do, The British plan, 
however, is quite negative, and since it has failed, the United States 
has become anxious to preserve Chungking under her control to 
prevent it from being easily subjugated by Japan. Hence, among the 
anti-Axis bloc of nations the voice of America regarding East Asiatic 
questions has become palpably louder. 

It appears that London has suffered a series of disappointments 
in the course of events in China. It seems to be balked, because the 
China affair has degenerated into a mete punitive expedition or rather 
a bandit-clearing operation, which is partly ascribable to the fact that 
the Chungking government has poorly equipped its armies deployed 
in the middle and northern areas, while it has furnished its troops in 
the southwest region with the most up-to-date weapons. Moreover, 
the serious financial crisis confronting the Chiang administration has 
caused Britain to doubt the former’s potency as a member of the 
defence ring in the greater Far East. 

The current appalling financial and economic conditions in China’s 
wartime capital can well be understood from the fact that it has so far 
floated loans exceeding 10,000,000,000 yuan and that its excess of 
imports ovet exports from the start of the hostilities to the present 
time aggregate 6,000,000,000 yuan. The exchange rate of the yuan 
has fallen sharply and the prices of commodities have sky-rocketed. In 
addition, the blockade of the entire seaboard of China by our forces 
and the consequent interruption of communication have resulted in a 
heavy congestion of goods in various places and an acute scarcity of 
needed materials. While its foreign trade is rapidly moving down- 
ward, its import trade, averaging fifty or sixty million yuan a month, 
has hitherto been exclusively transacted through Kiulung and Leichou. 
On the other hand, the exports which used to be mainly managed 
through Mengtze suffered considerable diminution on account of out 
Navy’s blockading operations and now such trading enterprises have 
practically come to a standstill with the advance of Japanese reinforce- 
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ments into French Indo-China. The Chungking government has to 
market all its imports at exorbitant prices in consequence of the un- 
favourable exchange rate of the yuan and the high freight costs for 
imported articles which are literally smuggled into the country. In- 
cidentally, it may be worth while to know that 7; Hongkong dollars 
pet package ate charged as transit permit dues on calico imported into 
Leichou through the Canton Bay. 

According to Weng Wen-hao, Director of the Economic Depart- 
ment of the Chungking government, the funds invested in the eco- 
nomic development of interior China are only 300,000,000 yuan, 
while 1,500,000,000 yuan have been appropriated for the expansion 
of commerce. Indeed, this sizeable amount earmarked for the re- 
habilitation of a long-neglected region cannot but be regarded as a 
drop in the empty bucket. There is no denying the fact that the 
cutrent handicaps are a heavy burden on the so-called progress of 
Chungking’s commerce and industry whose depressed tendencies are 
clearly noticeable in the retail prices of commodities in Chungking 
itself. .The price indices in April this year were fifteen times higher 
than those prevailing just before the outbreak of the continental 
impasse. 

A foreign critic says: ‘‘ The Chungking government’s national 
loans keep on multiplying and it has issued additional banknotes at 
frequent intervals, thereby causing a rise in prices and the consequent 
climb in its expenditure. No wonder it is now extremely embarrassed 
cially. The only way whereby it can hope to escape a financial ruin 
is an early solution of the incident.” 

Evidently Britain is at a loss to devise ways and means to help the 
Chiang government. It appears that she has been obliged to imple- 
finanment a new policy to revamp the defence structure of China’s 
wartime capital. 

While Britain was devoting her attention to reorganize’Chung- 
king’s power of resistance, the third Konoye Cabinet was formed, 
occasioning a considerable change in the attitude of the United States 
toward Japan. Washington not only brought economic pressure to 
beat on our country by decreeing the freezing of our assets, but 
further restricted the export of petroleum. This move reinvigorated 
the gradually weakening inclination of Britain toward Japan and 
assisted Chungking to keep up its war of resistance. In view of these 
latest citcumstances, the rdle of the United States in Far Eastern affairs 
has assumed a dominant position, and she is determined to strive for 
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the control of both Eastern Asia and the South Seas at the same time, 
This extraordinary change of front of America was motivated by 
Chiang Kai-shek’s appeal for the freezing of Chinese assets simultane- 
ously with the extension of the same method to Japan. In keeping 
with the American policy, Britain adopted similar tactics and froze 
the Chinese assets. 

Earlier, it was found that the operation of Chungking’s policies 
regarding public loans, exchange and other financial practices had 
often been hindered by the funds that had taken flight to Shanghai 
from interior China, spurting speculative activities. In order to 
supptess such movements it was decided to freeze the funds available 
in the international city and place additional restrictions on the use 
of foreign currencies deposited with banks there. However, the 
freezing policy has given rise to an evil : that is, persons who are not 
willing to have their money frozen have taken to selling off their fap7 
to buy foreign currencies, and thus, they have caused a slump in the 
fapi quotation. It has, therefore, become necessary for the Chiang 
administration to work out an effective plan for the stabilization of its 
dollar. Consequently, a Fapi Stabilization Committee has been ap- 
pointed. It may be noted that in the past the stabilization of the fapi 
used to be jointly undertaken by Britain and China, but now America 
has come forward to shoulder the responsibility of the currency tre- 
construction, Manuel Fox, with an excellent staff under him, has 
taken on this difficult assignment. He has adopted an exchange permit 
system, readjusted trade between China and the democtatic group of 
nations, stymied trade with the Axis Powers, applied political subter- 
fuges against intermediate trade in Shanghai to curb Japan’s commer- 
cial activities in China and has fixed an official exchange rate of the 
Japi to liquidate speculations. It is evident that the United States 
has undertaken this task from an ulterior motive. It can be assumed 
that behind her policy of aiding Chiang Kai-shek is the desire to 
entrench growing ambitions in the South Seas and Southwest China. 
The Chiang régime is not only urging America to extend her whole- 
hearted co-operation, but is demanding the immediate freezing of the 
entire Chinese assets, placing them under her control, and also her 
complete withdrawal from the Shanghai market, thereby shifting all 
trade routes to “ free China.” 

ets abroad was recommended, but that sug- 
gestion was not accepted since it was found at variance with the 
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principles of freedom of trade. The conditions have since changed, 
and now that Britain and America have frozen Chinese assets and 
funds, it is anticipated that their future economic possibilities in China 
will be substantial. They will be able to reinforce the economic 
structure of the fapi, improving its exchange rate and expanding the 
repercussions of economic sanctions against Japan, provided they 
prohibit the withdrawal of bank deposits in foreign currencies and 
transfer foreign negotiable securities and bonds to the control of the 
Chungking government, concurrently starting an interior trade project 
liquidating their commercial activities in Shanghai. 

Judging from Chungking’s financial difficulties and other disabili- 
ties, it is obvious that Britain will be compelled to abandon Shanghai 
or at least leave it as a free market, especially when she has already 
commenced the process of winding up in a very intelligent manner. 
Her freezing of Chinese assets is more positive than that of America, 
inasmuch as no sterling exchange is available in the Shanghai market. 
On the other hand, Britain, as a matter of fact, has left Hongkong 
open for financial operations by the Chinese who are free to buy 
Hongkong dollars with the fapi, withdraw their bank deposits in 
Hongkong dollars and in other currencies and buy other foreign 
cuttencies in consonance with the conditions fixed by the sterling 
bloc. Because of this British design, funds from various parts of 
China ate freely arriving in Hongkong, and Britain is utilizing her 
colony as a financial market, leaving Shanghai as a free marketing 
zone, . 

Despite American assistance, it seems that Chungking is not 
satisfied with the trend of Washington’s aiding policy. In fact, its 
desite to obtain American funds alone is making it to curry favour 
from that country. 

Unlike Britain, the United States is paying close attention to 
the Shanghai market, because her withdrawal from that locality would 
mean the loss of her hold on the continent, particularly when she is 
in a position to utilize it to curtail Japan’s moves in China. Were 
she to abandon it as a free market, she would not be able to derive 
any tangible benefit ; on the contrary, she should have to keep a great 
deal of money in Shanghai as exchange funds. Furthermore, her 
consciousness of the facts that most of the foreign residents in that 
city ate relying upon her for their welfare and that the Yangtze basin 
will eventually offer bright prospects are keeping her tenaciously 
interested in the international zone. 
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It is very likely that the Shanghai problem will be thoroughly 
thrashed out at the forthcoming economic conference between Britain, 
America and Chungking in Hongkong. The influential delegates will 
probably insist on the conversion of the fapi into a common currency 
in China and the creation of a trade currency, while the weaker 
representatives will only recommend the enlargement of the scope of 
the current exchange allotment. It is also imaginable that the con- 
ference will formulate measures to augment American war supplies to 
Chungking, develop a new cutrency system and cement far closer 
affinities between the United States and other partners of the Demo- 
ctacies in the Far East. In this connection it may be noted that 
there has already occurred a considerable change in the trade relations 
between China, the South Sea countries and America. 

—Akira Doi (The Kaizo, November, 1941)* 


FIVE YEARS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
MANCHOUKUO 


An essential part of the Manchuria development scheme is 
the promotion of Japanese settlements. During my recent visit 
to the Japanese colonies in the youthful kingdom I had the 
opportunity of inspecting the growth of immigrant centres. As I 
think that many of our nationals have yet to appraise the value of 
these undertakings, it will be worth while to give a detailed account of 
the actual conditions prevailing in those localities based on personal 
observations. Moreover, such a clear-cut explanation will go a long 
way to rectify erroneous impressions which may be circulating among 
certain sections of the foreign public. 

The colonization project was started simultaneously with the 
outbreak of the Manchurian incident. It was in the autumn of the 
sixth year of Showa (1931) that Kanji Kato, accompanied by a score 
of students of the Nippon Kokumin Kotoh Gakko (the Japan 
National High School), proceeded to battle-scarred Peitayin ee 
Fengtien (Mukden) Province, and began tilling a large tract of me 
covering several hundred cho (2.45 acres). Asa result of this pioneet 
enterprise, the Overseas Ministry raised a party of . 
from the northeastern distri ‘ Dapin, apres 

istrict of Japan proper the followin d 
dispatched them to Chiamuszu in Sanchi i hose 
tang Province as an experi- 


? Akira Doi is with the Chu-Nambei Bohyéki 


Promotion Association), Shinko Kyokai (Latin America ‘Trade 
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mental measure. During the subsequent four years a number of 
contingents left for Manchoukuo as will be seen from the following 
table : 


EXPERIMENTAL EMIGRANTS, 1932-36 


Year Party Place of settlement Member of party 
1932 Thefirst Yayoimura party Yung Feng-chen 500 families 
1933 The second Chifurigai party Hunan-ying SoG) +g, 
1934 ‘The third Mizuhomura patty Sui-ling (Pei-an 
Province) 300 35 
1935 The fourth Cheng Tzu-ho 
party Cheng Tzu-ho 
(Tungan Province) 500 35 
1935 Another village party Ha Ta-ho 
(Tungan Province) — 
1936 The fifth Yung Yung An-tun 
An-tun party (Tungan Province) 1000 S53 
1936 Another village party Chao Yang-tun and 
of three villages Mo-tai 
Total 9 parties 9 places 2,800 families. 


These warriors of “spade and hoe” exhibited a remarkable 
tendency of acclimatization inasmuch as 81.9 per cent. of them settled 
down in their respective farming localities, and the outturn of their 
crops reached the line of self-sufficiency. This proved that Japanese 
farmers could be settled in Manchoukuo in spite of the rigorous 
climate and other accompanying obstacles. Consequently, the Japan- 
ese Government as a national project put into motion a twenty-year 
plan to settle one million families in four five-year stages beginning 
with 1937 as enumerated below: 


PLAN FOR SETTLING ONE MILLION FAMILIES 
DURING 20 YEARS 


Total number 
on 5 members 


Period Family to a family 
basis 
The first period (1937-1941) 100,000 500,000 
The second period (1942-1946) 200,000 1,000,000 
The third period (1947-1951) 300,000 1,500,000 
The fourth period (1952-1956) 400,000 2,000,000 
Total 1,000,000 5,000,000 


Such a mass settlement programme cannot be carried out easily, 
especially when historical facts concerning colonization reveal that 
settlers in 13 colonies which first constituted the United States of 
America advanced from 2,500 in 1620 (when the first batch of English 
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emigrants settled in America) to only 25,000 in 1640, and that Tsarist 
Russia barely succeeded in settling 370,000 families in Siberia during 
the fifty-four years between 1858 and 1912. Hence, it will be noticed 
that our twenty-year plan of mass immigration is far more difficult than 
the pilgrim American and Siberian colonization enterprises. Soon 
after the launching of this gigantic programme the China incident 
broke out and we naturally feared that it might not yield satisfactory 
returns, particularly in view of the sudden upsurgence of scarcity of 
labour and materials required for the development of non-war 
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five-year stage of the plan has been carried out, it has to be admitted 
that the results obtained are highly satisfactory. 

The under-mentioned data disclose the growth in cultivated areas 
during the period from 1933 to 1940: 


AREAS CULTIVATED BY REGULAR SETTLERS 


enterprises. 


Even then the results obtained in the first stage were 


admirable as may be observed from the following table : 


(a) THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1937-1941) 


No. of settled 


Total area 
Vegetable planted Per 
Year Total area Rice fields tracts during 1933 ~— family 
(same as 100) result 
1933 433 cho — 433 cho 100 1.16 cho 
1934 ASA - 45 —= 464 ,, 107 O.7I_ 5 
1935 2,005, 176 cho £829 5 463 2.22» 
1936 3,446 ,, ATE cos 2,968 ,, 796 2.4955 
1937 6,498 55 1,031 5,  §,867 5, 15593 2:96 55 
1938 18,864 ,, 2,382 4, 16,483 », 4357 258 9 
1939 37,883 5945 >, 31,938 5, 8,749 2.90 > 
1940 73,986 ,, 13,063 ,, 60,923 4, 17,087 4.05 5 


Year households Non-party settlers Total 
1937 5,000 families 1,000 families 6,000 families 
1938 5,000 ,, 1,000 sg, 6,000 _—=», 
1939 10,000 ,, 1,000, II,0o00 =, 
1940 20,000, 10,000 ,, 30,000 sy, 
1941 30,000 —=»» 17,000" ~ 5, 47,000 ,, 
Total 70,000 ,, 30,000, 100,000 __—s=», 
(b) ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED 
Year Regular Non-party 
settlers settlers Volunteers Total 
1937 4,739 families 976 families 319 families 6,034 families 
1938 4,792 » Views » 21,713 » 27,241 » 
1939 6;24% 5, 1,186 ,, T3934 255 155362: » 55 
1940 6,410 ,, 4,605 ,, 9:073 55 20,088 __,, 
1941 1,535 »> 1,716 ” 11,896 22 15,147 s> 
Total. 23,978" 3, 9,220 ,, 50,935 5 2) 


From the foregoing it is obvious that the number of households 
actually settled fell short of the planned figures by about 16,0co. The 
decrease in the number of immigrants in the fourth and fifth years of 
the first stage of the plan was due to the process of enlisting prospec- 
tive recruits on a three-year basis. Consequently, the enrollment fot 
1940, the first year of the second three-year basis, was not completed 
till the end of the following year, while the number of immigrants for 
1941 as shown in the table represented the actual settlement figure for 
the first half of the year, Therefore, it is anticipated that when the 
complete statistics for the number of families inured in 1941 are 
available, they will exceed the cortesponding planned aK At 
any tate, considering the difficult conditions undet which the first 
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As this feature of the programme is hinged on our population 
and defence policies besides its relation with rural economy and other 
allied factors, no year by year statistical records showing the rate of 
ptogress of each phase ate accessible, and as such, I have not been able 
to make a comprehensive survey beyond satisfying myself with the 
mentioning of the productive potentialities of the areas brought under 
cultivation. Nevertheless, it will be noticed that the total area under 
cultivation rose to 73,900 odd cho, from 433 cho during the eight-year 
petiod under review, registering a 170-fold expansion, and that the 
pet family tilled area increased from 1.16 cho to 4.05 cho during the 
same period, showing a climb of about four times. If the results 
obtained by independent settlers and volunteers are taken into account, 
it will be seen that rice and vegetable areas would respectively aggre- 
gate 17,000 odd cho and 83,000 odd cho, covering an area about the 
same size of Ghifu Prefecture in Japan proper. In this connection, it 
may be observed that the per family area in Ghifu Prefecture is 7 fan 
and 6 sé (one tan is equivalent to about .245 acre and one sé is one- 
tenth of one ¢az), while that of Japanese colonies in Manchoukuo is 2 
cho and 3 tan, that is, nearly three times the per household area in 
Ghifu Prefecture. As this comparison is equally applicable to other 
provinces of Japan, it can be safely said that the agrarian labour 
efficiency in the colonies is three times higher than that of in Japan 
proper. 

In order to increase agricultural outputs, it is imperative that per 
family labour efficiency should be proportionately enhanced. Since 
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the colonies are showing a striking labour efficiency, it will be worth 
while to move more cultivators into Manchoukuo. The unfortunate 
situation is that, while Japan badly needs increased volumes of 
agricultural crops, a cettain section of the people are vigorously 
opposing additional emigration of farmers. T. his group appeats to be 
labouring under the misconception that Manchoukuo being far way 
from Japan it will not be an easy proposition to facilitate the impor- 
tation of agrarian products. They are apparently ignorant of the fact 
that Japan exports over ten billion yen’s worth of goods to the new 
state every year, of which over one hundred million yen of exports 
concern agricultural commodities. In fact, Japan sacrifices a con- 
siderable amount of needful merchandise by exporting them to the 
new country and, therefore, it is vitally important that Manchoukuo 
should be made a self-contented agricultural unit as soon as possible. 
In that case Japan will have received back a great volume of labour 
to expand her own industrial projects. However, it will not be long 
before the youthful state ceases to be dependent on our exports, 
especially when labour efficiency in that country is markedly higher 
than that in Japan proper. 

Already the yearly rice output in the colonies has reached 45 per 
cent. of the total volume of rice exported to Manchoukuo, exclusive 
of Korea and Formosa exports. Thus, to make up the leeway is 
inconsiderable. In a few years’ time Japan will be able to relieve 
herself of the necessity of supplying a portion of agricultural com- 
modities to her partner, provided the colonial settlement scheme is 
energetically pushed ahead. The annual production of various crops 


in the new country has been increasing with years as will be perceived 
from the appended table : 


YIELDS OF MAJOR CROPS IN THE COLONIES POPULATED 
BY REGULAR SETTLERS (In thousand hoki) 


Paddy- Soya Other 
Year tice bean Wheat cereals Corn Millet Potatoes 
1934 — I I I _ = = 
1935 3 4 2 I I 2 12 
1936 8 8 5 7 I $ 168 
1937 15 15 8 15 2 4 258 
1938 41 49 14 28 3 12 582 
1939 116 97 30 50 12 25 1,40 
1940 318 212 68 117 63 80 ey 
> 


Last year’s out-turn in the colonies 


includi : 
deat neilers aad ealnnteces Be bere cluding those of indepen- 


ated as follows : 
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HARVESTS OF MAJOR CROPS FOR 1940 


Ratio of quantity Ratio of 
of own consumption quantity 
Crop Yields to the total (taking sold to the 
this as 100) total 
Paddy rice 318,126 koku 78 22 
Wheat 67,979 55 26 74 
Other kinds of wheat TI7S18" 4 45 60 
Soya bean 212,146 ,, 34 66 
Other kinds of cereals f45:. 5; 87 13 
Kaoliang 68,902 ,, 50 50 
Millet 80,322 5, 58 42 
Corn 63,257 95 66 34 
Potatoes 3,544,750 kan 82 18 
Hemps 1315939. 53 6o 40 
Vegetables 13,369,990 45 71 29 
Tobacco Tyi2,220. 3 ° 100 
Products for use in 
manufacturing industry 221,906 ,, 8 92 


From these figures it can be discovered that the average sales- 
ratio is about 50 per cent. and, therefore, there is no room for prognosti- 
cation that the colonies are not moving toward agrarian self-sufficiency. 

The following table gives an idea of the ratios governing the 
production of major agricultural products (including timber) in the 
colonies and the quantities of the same items imported into Manchou- 
kuo from Japan: 


(a) Quantity C’s 
Product imported (b) Value in (c)Productions ratio to 
in kilo-tons I,000 yen in kilo-tons A as I00 
Rice 68,113 173075 30,548 45 
Vegetables 575416 8,239 63,690 124 
Timber -— 735395 8,680,000 ? 12 
Wheat flour 198,132 51,413 4,140 0.25 


As the ratios of timber and wheat flour are still considerably low, 
the Manchuria Colonization Company (Manshu Takushoku K. K.) in 
co-operation with the Land Development Company (Tochi Kaihatsu 
K. K.) is planning to complete a land reclamation scheme covering 
12,000 cho by the sowing season of next year, and thus, the average 
yearly crop of rice is expected to increase by 23,000 kilo-tons bringing 
Manchoukuo neater to self-sufficiency in rice output. These two con- 
cerns also intend to enlarge the raising of wheat crop by expanding 
the acreage of the Manchuria Colonization Company’s farms which 
now totals 5,246 cho. In addition, a 150,000 cho afforestation enterprise 
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will be started next year by the Japanese ‘colonists to increase the 
output of timber. — 

The noteworthy progtess of colonization work in the new country 
is ascribable to the determined and untiring efforts of the settlers and 
their familiarity with the husbandry, as well as to the adoption of an 
improved method of farming under an expert guidance. Since 1939 
scores of farmers experienced in the method of up-to-date farming 
have been sent from Hokkaido, and they have been detailed in colonies 
as instructors to the settlers. In 1939 the number of such instructor- 
families was 12, rising to 52 in 1940 and 65 in the current year. Not 
very long ago 195 farmer-colonists went to Hokkaido to receive 
training in modern husbandry. On the other hand, for the purpose 
of supplying suitable agricultural implements to ithe emigrants, an 
implement supply station has been established with branches in ten 
places in the Colonial Zone. As many as 240 ttactors have already 
been placed at the disposal of the settlers by the Manchuria Cononi- 
zation Company alone, and the number of modern tools distributed to 
the various settlements is estimated at 299,264. 

In order to place the settlers on an independent footing, pecuniary 
assistance is given. Each household receives a financial aid from the 
Government and the Manchuria Colonization Company, it being 
taken for granted that practically every family enters the new land 
without any capital. It is seen that each family requires a sum of 
¥5,770 for the expenses during the first five years of the new life, at 
the end of which period such a household is expected to get along 
without any further monetary help. The following table shows in 
detail the amount of funds required by a prospective settler to begin 
his life as a colonist. 


FUNDS CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL FOR SETTLING EACH FAMILY 


Total amount required ¥¥5,770, of which ¥3,388 is to be spent for the 
building of a house, the purchase of agricultural tools to be used 
in common with fellow settlers, other facilities and establishments 
to be available likewise, and the remaining ¥-2,382 is to be laid out 

_ as working expenses (including living costs) 

Receipts £5,770 made up of: 


Government subsidy ¥o21 

Loan from the Manchuria 
Colonization Company 3,343 

And agricultural income ¥F1,508 


Remarks: In addition to the government subsidy, each settler is 
granted 320 as passage money. 
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At the end of the five-year period a settlet’s income is computed 
to be sufficient for an independent living. But for special enterprises 
which he may undertake thereafter, he is permitted to contract a loan, 
and also a seasonal loan is granted to him to facilitate the purchase of 
seeds and other appurtenances. While his government subsidy is in 
the nature of a donation, he has to repay the amount advanced by the 
Manchuria Colonization Company at 4.5 per cent. interest per annum 
on short or long-term instalments varying from 10 to 25 years. 

The sub-joined table denotes each settler’s probable income and 
expenditure during several years after his attainment of independent 
living (i. e., five years after his settlement as a colonist) : 


Income *¥1,941 made up of 
£1,281 from the farming enterprise which is in turn made up as 
follows : 
%282 from rice harvested from a 0.63 cho field 
F799 from general crops from a 5.60 cho field 
E200 from special crops from a 0.50 cho field and 
£360 from stock-raising comprising 
E240 from pigs and 
120 from young pigs. 
Expenditure £1,831 distributed as 


Working expenses F504 
Living expenses E680 
Regular contributions to the union to which he 

belongs ¥74 
Public imposts *¥F50 
Repayment of his loans F344 
Depreciation ¥161 


Net income: 128 


This tabulation is based on the allotment of 6 cho farm-land to 
each immigrant-settler. As a further allocation of 4 cho farm-land is 
permitted after the lapse of the so-called “ five-year transition period,” 
a farmer’s net annual income during his independent livelihood is 
expected to reach the neighbourhood of 528. As a matter of fact, 
not a few settlers ate already earning between ¥2,000 and ¥3,000 a 
year, including special receipts from their subsidiary industries. 
Therefore, it will be noticed that the per head distribution of govern- 
ment subsidy and loan by the Manchuria Colonization Company, in 
all aggregating 5,700, is not an unproductive venture, 

The following data give an account of the funds invested by the 
Japanese and Manchoukuo Governments and the Manchuria Coloni- 
zation Company during the first five-year period of the scheme : 
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GOVERNMENT BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE PROJECT 
AND THE AMOUNTS REQUIRED (in thousand yen) 


Amounts actually 


es fifo Mncoeabu> SE oes 

nad esr @ ca Cont 18,000 32,375 
as ‘ se 2 ecmeaiecees 48,300 62,308 
add eee a ces 126,700 212,523 
ee I : oo a scree eae 105,000 262,837 
fot, S4e4 OT ditichoulkna Govt, ar7.000. 295/838 


Total 450,175 415,000 865,176 
From the afore-mentioned figures it is seen that the total funds 
appropriated by the two Governments for the development of colonial 
enterprise amount to ‘¥450,000,000 and the sums laid out by the 
Manchuria Colonization Company come up to 415,000,000, making 
a grand total of 34865,000,000. Since the population of the settlers at 
the end of 1941 was estimated at about 149,000, Of 95,000 families, the 
expenditure per household works out at about ¥5,800. ‘The grand 
total of 3£865,000,000 includes diverse expenses earmarked for the 
futute, besides other outlays which ought not to be included in the 
estimates of the colonial development project. For example, the 
instalments the Japanese Government and the Manchuria Colonization 
Company have so far paid on the purchase of 15,700,000 hectares of 
land to settle about 800,000 families, which total about *¥245,000,000. 
Furthermore, a sum of 3,500,000 has been expended in cont 
nection with the purchase of farms by the Manchuria Coloni- 
zation Company with a view to increasing agricultural outputs in 
Manchoukuo, in addition to an expenditure of some ¥7,500,000 for 
volunteer workers. Such being the case, the net amount consumed 
for the first five-year stage of the twenty-year plan can be estimated at 
about ¥610,000,000, showing a per capita appropriation of 6,421. 
But in this regard the sum of about 3,000 borrowed by each family 
from the Manchuria Colonization Company should be set apart as a 
repayable loan, thereby bringing down the net per household financial 
aid to *¥3,000 or so. With this relatively small expenditure incurred 
pet family for the development of the colonial scheme, it is undoubted- 
ly noteworthy that the extensive wilderness of Manchoukuo awaiting 
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the hands of man to give up its wealth will be transformed into 
numerous prosperous villages enjoying modern conveniences and 
cultural facilities. 

Granting that the colonization scheme has been motivated by a 
purely economic consideration, there is no gainsaying that the results 
hitherto obtained more than justify the necessity of monetary aids 
and investments. Apart from the economic aspect of the project, 
due note should be taken of the fact that it is allied to various national 
enterprises concentrating on national defence, peace-preservation and 
population increase. 

—Itsuro Kita (The Diamond, October 21, 1941)* 


WHAT I HEARD AND SAW IN AMERICA 


Those Americans who are propagating anti-war sentiments may 
be classified into two sections : one unwilling to plunge into hostilities 
for the sake of aiding Britain and the other advocating staying out of 
wat even if the United States is attacked by Germany. According to 
the statistics of American public opinion compiled by Prof. Gallup 
of Princeton University, about 80 per cent. of the people endorse 
the standpoint of the first group, while 82 per cent. of the nationals 
favour participation in the European war when their country is 
invaded by Germany. Among the proponent of the latter view is 
Charles Lindbergh, the first successful trans-Pacific and trans-Atlantic 
flier. His main objection against joining the war is based on the con- 
tention that the military preparedness of the nation is not yet powerful 
enough to risk an armed clash with the German Wehrmacht. 

While isolationist Lindbergh advocates avoidance of war with 
Germany owing to the latter’s decided superiority in air arm and the 
capacity of manufacturing warplanes, the entourage of President 
Roosevelt are paying no attention to his submission. The Chief Execu- 
tive, dissatisfied with the mounting popularity of Lindbergh as an after- 
math of a series of anti-war speeches delivered in New York in April 
this year, nicknamed him “ Copperhead ” after the name of an officer 
of the North Army in the American Civil War, who was branded a 
traitor, because he freely predicted the defeat of the army. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the attitude taken up by the President would: 
have converted American public opinion, but on this occasion the 
Presidential denunciation increased his popularity inasmuch as a society 


1 Itsuro Kita is councillor of the Manchuria Colonization Company. 
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called the Copperhead Club was formed by 2,900 commercial fliers 
representing 90 per cent. of the total strength of American commercial 
aviators. 

Lindbergh belongs to the America First Committee which is 
headed by General Wood, president of the largest mail order company 
in the country. As General Wood is not a fluent speaker and quite 
advanced in age, the organization is practically run by Lindbergh and 
Senator Burton Wheeler, the latter joining the anti-war movement 
after Lindbergh paid a visit to Yale University. 

I was told that Lindbergh owes the establishment of his agitation 
to a Yale University student, the son of a rich metchant. This young 
man, leftist in his political outlook, was so profoundly impressed by a 
speech delivered by the aviator-politician that he there and then deter- 
mined to assist him acting as the head of the organizing section of the 
movement, and took leave of the Alma Mater with the approval of his 
father, who also offered a donation toward the expenses of the cam- 
paign. 

Five years ago I had a talk on the question of world peace with 
Senator Burton Wheeler and Martin Dies, then chairman of the foreign 
affairs committee of the Senate and now an active supporter of 
President Roosevelt. The former impressed me as a man of quiet 
nature and at that time I could not imagine that he would subsequent- 
ly put up a gallant fight for the cause of world peace. His opposition 
to the Chief Executive has been motivated by his sincere determina- 
tion to preserve American democracy which, he thinks, cannot survive 
once Washington enters the war, thereby establishing the absolute 
autocracy of the President. Therefore, he is against the principle of 
assisting Britain to protect the interests of the so-called democratic 
group of nations. President Roosevelt, on the other hand, regards 
Senator Wheelet’s pacifism as paradoxical, since the Washington 
Government is out to defend democracy by aiding democratic Britian. 

Whenever an Opportunity occurs Senator Wheeler and his associates 
voice their stern disapproval of patticipating in the war, requesting the 
Peden (0 conser hi poly of aligment wih the democracies 
-but the American ae, tis a ae ae ial ae, 
Wheeler and his collab shiotieesd fo support isolationist 
ee : is collaborators, For example, in July this year Senator 

fo 7 utilizing his privileges as Senator, distributed one million 
i ee on, sehen to America’s participation in the 
tag at Secretary Stimson to such an 
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extent that he bitterly accused him of treason against the State. He 
thought that if the pacifist could be removed from American politics, 
he would be able to control the entire nation, Eulogizing the stand 
of the War Secretary, the New York Times published an article criticiz- 
ing the Senator’s action as exceeding the limit. Encouraged by this 
newspapet backing, Colonel Stimson manceuvered to deal a crushing 
blow to his opponent. I was afraid that Senator Wheeler might be 
charged with treason, thus liquidating his political career. The Senate 
took up the issue immediately and in the course of debates Senator 
Hiram Johnson energetically defended his anti-war colleague and 
declared that he believed that Senator Wheelet’s action in question 
was prompted by a sense of patriotism and not by sedition as alleged 
by the War Secretary. He concluded that if his colleague were to be 
incarcerated, he would wish to be treated similarly. All at once a 
thunderous clapping of hands was heard from the visitors’ gallery, 
despite statutory ban on such a demonstration. Vice-President Henry 
Wallace, who was in chair, drew the attention of the visitors to the 
ptohibitory regulation, but his warning was drowned in another bout 
of clapping. This disorderly scene excited the tempet of the Vice- 
President who strongly cautioned them to remain quiet and declared 
that any further demonstration would lead to the ejection of the 
perpetrators. 

This episode clearly discloses how far the American masses are 
now discontented with their leaders. Senator Wheeler is a prudent 
personality and is circumspective in political behaviour. In spite of 
his opposition to the policy of President Roosevelt, he has never 
made personal attacks against him. 

Former President Herbert Hoovet’s opposition to America’s 
entrance into the wat is based on economic reasons. In April and 
June this year he vehemently chastized war psychosis, and his reason- 
ings indicated the depth of knowledge regarding constructive economy. 
He is not opposed to extending material assistance to Britain, but 
avets that America should not formally take part in the war, for in 
that event war supplies and foodstuffs earmarked for shipment to the 
United Kingdom are likely to be requisitioned for home consumption. 
Moreover, American goods which are being dispatched to various 
British colonies and possessions via the Suez Canal over the Pacific 
sea-lane will meet with grave transport difficulties, and as a result, the 
nation will have to face untold embarrassments in addition to a short- 
age of vessels affecting the sending of wat accessories. 
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It may be noted that most of America’s wat-advocates ate Jews 
and that there has arisen a general feeling of resentment against them 
even among those Americans who were not previously distrustful. 
When Jack Randon, presidential candidate for 19 36 election, acquaint- 
ed me with the activities of the Jews in detail, I was impelled to 
recognize the justification for the general bitterness, though on earlier 
occasions I used to be sympathetic toward them. 

The vatious sects of Christianity in the country are of the opinion 
that the United States should not enter the war unless she is attacked 
by Germany. It is obvious that the latter nation cannot invade the 
New World, since she does not possess enough shipping bottoms for 
the conveyance of troops and munitions across the Atlantic. Similarly, 
America’s existing transport-ship capacity is not sufficient for under- 
taking an effective attack on Germany. According to a military 
expert, the United States transport-ship tonnage totals 12,000,000, of 
which 4,000,000 tons ate engaged in carrying war supplies to Britain, 
while another 4,000,000 tons are reserved for petroleum shipments. 
This shows that in case of wat with Germany only 4,000,000 tons of 
shipping will be available for transport purposes. 

President Roosevelt is also facing opposition from labour factions. 
Recently he vainly endeavoured to dissolve a strike by using military 
effectives. It appears that labour unrest is assuming setious propor- 
tions in the country. The Congress of Industrial Organization is said 
to have issued a general strike order to all railway workers. 

In a statement addressed to all the mothers in the country 
on the eve of his third-term election on November 4 last year President 
Roosevelt declared: The mothers of all Ametican boys. I assure 
you again that I will never send your sons to the warfront.” Because 
of this declaration the American Women’s Peace League mobilized the 
members of the Mothers’ Association later and made them stand every 
day in front of the White House carrying bannets and posters depict- 
ing his pledge. 

Tt is believed that President Roosevelt during his Atlantic con- 
versations with Prime Minister Churchill in August last had made it 
clear that America’s wat pfeparations would not be completed either 
this year or in 1942. If this unconfirmed statement is regarded as 
genuine, there 1s every reason to assume that the President is considet- 
ably worried over the disagreement of views in the country. 

After a silence lasting four weeks he broadcast a fireside chat ” on 
May 27 this year to the nation, in the course of which he left the Japan- 
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Ametican issue entirely untouched. When newspaper reporters on 
the following day asked him of the reason, he replied: ‘In view of 
the trend of the international situation, I have ordered the Pacific 
Fleet to proceed to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

On June 14 he decreed the freezing of the assets of Germany and 
Italy and the closing of their consulates in the United States, 
simultaneously repatriating the students of both Axis Powers. At 
that time Japan remained excluded, but about forty days later President 
Roosevelt froze Japanese assets in retaliation against Japan’s advance 
into French Indo-China. Thereupon I sailed for home. 

—Toyohiko Kagawa (The Chuo Koron, November, 1941)? 


1 Toyohiko Kagawa is a well-known Christian worker and an orator of note. 
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THE FIGHT FoR THE P.aciric. By Marx J. GAYN. William 
Morrow & Company, New York. pp. 378. $3.00. 


The Pacific region is no longer an isolated section of the world. 
Already an economic battle is on there. The current inter-Power 
tension may lead to a positive showdown. While on the either side 
of the Pacific are Japan and America, British possessions in south- 
western Pacific and Southeastern Asia have created a new ignition 
point. Now Japan, Britain and the United States are watching each 
other’s steps. The war rehearsal is in full swing. The fate of the 
Dutch’ East Indies, the South Seas, Australia and New Zealand, 
girdled in the democratic ring, is in the banner headlines. The Pacific 
eruption is only waiting for the start of a “ shooting ”? drama. 

In view of these cross-currents, the present volume, written by 
an American journalist who “ covered ” the Far East for a number of 
years, is worth a scrutiny. In it one is served in a cushy way the 
“‘ageression ” of Japan salted with “Yankee” justness and British 
“soft” diplomacy. Despite his close association with Far Eastern 
affairs, the author seems to have been infected by the so-called “ yellow 
peril” because of pre-conceived ideas. Therefore, he produces a 
blurred picture of Eastern Asia backgrounding realism. His lambast- 
ing of Japan is based on one-sided facts. He thinks that “ Yankee” 
imperialism is the only pis aller, nay “saviour complex: ” Power 
politics is the copyright of the democracies ; and he sounds a note of 
caution—not to open fire till sure of the reverses of the sons of the 
samurai. By teading this book one will get the impression that Japan. 
is the creator of zero hour—the democracies ate mete also-rans. 
ee a ong cae age the down-to-date story of the 
shotes, it is obvious et ill Soe : = canes 
Manhattan consumption recente chs a ee mae 
issue is of no practical sts ortan epics ea Japanese side of the 
that restoration of relati oh sen Sree oe sna eu 
definitely spiked for the teeny vrs ee ington has been 

P * the ptesent, especially when from the plains of 
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Outer Mongolia to the jungles of Indo-China, “‘fire and sword are 
already at play.” It is true that tremendous armies are on the march ; 
new bases are being rushed to completion; and powerful fleets are 
manoeuvering in a show of alert preparedness, Because there exists 
a misconception, the diplomatic mills are not functioning at top 
pressute. So the “ vital interest” and “new order” are not finding 
a bridgehead to link “ self-defence” and “ non-aggression.” Relaxa- 
tion of democratic sempo is the only clavis to the solution, When 
such a change takes place, Japan’s Far Eastern Monroe Doctrine will 
not appear grotesque and Washington will not pursue its “ hands off” 
policy in the outer Far East and “ free China.” 

The authot’s predictions regarding the balance of power in the 
Pacific, among other stereotyped polemics, are based on the set theory 
that the Anglo-American democracy has awakened to the realities of 
their territorial safety, which is being. chipped off by Japan’s regiment- 
ed actions. In other words, he forecasts that the swing of pendulum 
is now gradually veering toward the side of London and Washington 
and that encirclement of Japan is a fait accompli. With the ‘tour de 
force of a stage artist, he delivers the climax: ‘Today the patience 
of the democracies is being exhausted as fast as Japan’s appetite is 
growing.” Reverse the order, and see the import of Japan’s counter- 
pose. Because b/oc consciousness is the rage of the time, all Powers 
have become regional-minded. How can Japan be singled out as the 
only region-maker? While the hemispheric harmony of America has 
passed the Rubicon, Japan’s concorporate ideal is still confined to 
contiguous ateas. 

The book opens with John Bull’s muddling through the Chinese 
soil as a trader and as an imperialist. It criticizes Britain for not 
having taken an aggressive stand against Japan in the past. It 
describes St. James’ China policy as one of appeasement toward Japan 
to keep the Russian monster at bay! Historical facts, however, give 
a different impression. After the Washington Naval Conference, 
London and Washington chose their own way of balking Japan’s 
sttide, continued in that vein until the founding of Manchoukuo. 
Then Japan patted company with the Anglo-American democracy, 
which became the self-styled protector of “ pawns and puppets,” and 
tariff war and trade testriction became the order of the day. Irresolu- 
tion did not remain the Jet motif of British policy up to 1935. The 
Leith-Ross drama and the Open Door bally-ho on the one side and 
the Stimson Declaration on the other supplied enough fuel wood. 
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That is why the Tientsin blockade episode during the China affair was 
termed by General Muto as one which “will teach Britain the right 
course she should adopt in China.” And the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean wat was the storm-signal in the Far East. Britain was pressed 
by Japan to face realities in Eastern Asia and the warring England, to 
gain the needed respite, temporarily closed the Burma road, while 
France began to see the rays of new halo in southeastern Asia, 
Britain’s subterfuge was self-evident as later events broadcast the 
formation of a battle arch from Malaya to Iran and from New Zealand 
to the Netherlands East Indies. 

Strictly speaking, there can be no quarrel between Japan and the 
United States. But the book points out that John Doe is vitally 
interested in the happenings in the Far East which forms the bridge- 
head to the democracies. Since the start of the China affair, cases 
have occurred where American interests and gunboats have been 
victims of Japan. But such stray occurrences, however berating they 
may be, should not be used as weapons against Japan, particularly 
when the latter country is engaged in a life and death struggle to 
maintain its status as a world Power. Realism on the part of America 
to accept the new conditions created by Japan will go a long way to 
ease the Pacific tension. But the author by using sheaves of high- 
tension arguments declares that Washington’ has determined itself to 
oppose the new order in the Far East, because it is being worked out 
by violating the sovereignty of China, that Vichy has been bulldozed 
ne pall Cees advancement into Indo-China and that Japan’s 
alliance with Nazi i i 
the death-knell to oo ee a oe oe 
author’s interpretation of America’s Chis wee See a 
rehash. In nowhere in the book he tri eS gar haem ee 
situation objectively, so that the U ited St soy cate ee 
conditions of Japan ‘ean stage a cli ee ee 
a ge a climb-down to end the undeclared 
ae He ae bs book admits : that is, after the Sian affair, General 

ang ek agreed to the Communist plan of launching a wat 

against Japan; but blames the latter for frami te 
incident to halt the growing milit i aes oe 
Here again it takes a view ionoti tary might of the Chiang régime. 

; gnoring relevant citcum 
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war of resistance the struggle f eee 
ggie tor national safety. The new Nanking 
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Government is a puppet! Compare these views with the democratic 
assistance to Chungking, for in that case only one can realize that 
General Chiang Kai-shek too is a puppet of the Anglo-American unde- 
clared offensive and that Chungking is the cannon fodder of the 
democracies. 

A scrutiny of the book reveals that it has been written prior to 
the outbreak of the German-Soviet gigantomachy. Hence the obser- 
vations embodied in it have lost their sharpness. Many arguments 
have been invalidated. For example, such sentences as : 


The Russian Army reserves are so immense that their command can 
disregard losses which would cripple any other first-rate force. 

The Soviet tank manufacturing capacity is immense, since all the 
large tractor works are geared for the production of tanks. 

The Soviet command expects the defence wall to stop—or at least 
to delay—the Japanese attack. Meanwhile it intends to launch its own 


offensive. 
Until the United States launches her two-ocean navy, the Soviet 


wat machine remains the strongest brake on Japan’s ambitions in the 
Pacific. 

Apart from its antagonistic attitude toward Japan, the book has 
many interesting features. It gives unofficial details of the military 
strength of the Soviet Union along the Manchoukuo border and ex- 
plains the part played by the Third International to perpetuate Com- 
munism in China. Besides, it devotes a good deal of attention in 
giving “inside” stories about Japan’s Asiatic drive, embroidering 
them as pen-pictutes of several Japanese army and navy leaders and 
diplomats, While China is described as Japan’s first prize, the 
Philippines, Indo-China, Thailand, the Dutch East Indies, Malaya and 
Burma are pointed out as listed “ victims.” Among these countries, 
Indo-China is taken for granted as occupied territory, while Thailand 
is considered as Japan’s “sole ally in the struggle for the Pacific.” It 
asserts that Premier Bipul Songgtam backs collaboration with Tokyo 
without any reservations and that Japan is laying the ground-work 
< for the utilization of Thailand as a military base.” For that reason it 
asserts that Britain and the United States are labouriously erecting a 
defence belt stretching from northern America to southern Asia. It 
does not mention that Bangkok has vowed to maintain its neutrality 
and that it desires to continue good-neighbourly relations with the 
democracies impartially. 

Extolling the organizing capacity of the Chinese Communists and 
their so-called guerilla activities, the author comes to the conclusion 
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that whatever may be the outcome of the war in China, “‘ Communism 
has established a permanent foothold in that country. If China— 
somehow, at some distant future—wins her fight with Japan, the 
Chinese Government will have on its hands a long difficult struggle 
with the Communists. If Japan wins, her puppet régime will have to 
undertake the same task—and under much greater difficulties.” He 
then hastens to add: ‘ Asia’s millions will find in Communism an 
outspoken and plausible champion of theit interests—and thousands 
will join its banners.” Ifthat is so, Japan has a legitimate ground to 
install a safety zone, just as Britain and America ate streamlining their 
joint anti-totalitarian front. 

Under the title, «Samurai Carve an Empire,” the author devotes 
one hundred pages to explain what he calls Japan’s technique of ag- 
gression. He avers that Japan’s foreign policy is drafted with an eye 
on the Occidental chancelleries—and battlefields, that its “pattern of 
conquest ” is masked as a mission to establish lasting peace in East 
Asia and that the only answer Japan will make is war. For that, the 
United States there appears to be no escape from involvement in the 
holocaust. He sketches Prince Konoye as a “blind in the Army’s 
political manoeuvres—a gilded screen for aggression,” while former 
ees ae ee ee in the world totalitarian 
Shiratori. Asserting that cee speared 
Sughiyama, Itagaki ‘Mets Doihara Ni hi aig e else ae) 
the “ big bosses >” oF the wat ma oh : Hi ee ee 
chronic jealousy exists between oe ae ee Set 
because of the mounting Pacific tensio Baas ne aes 

g nsion, the Navy is having an up- 
pethand in the defence lay-out in the outer Far East. All these 
oe may be of attraction to those Americans who are not even 

y acquainted with the political and military affairs of 
pane sic ee they will strike as isms hee 
On garbled data, if not on fictitous facts. It is undeniabl 
the military machine in Japan plays an import oe Pay i > 
national policies. But that does not mean ee ce ae 
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“after years of hesitation ” have deprived Japan of certain vital 
supplies. To get them it must embark on “ new conquests ” and so 
it is feverishly arming for an all-out fight with its major foes. On the 
other hand, the United States Navy has long been gearing itself for 
the contingency of a clash with Japan. And America will not face 
the latter country alone, because British bases in the Pacific will be 
open to its fleet. Hence the author observes: “The Pacific conflict 
will pit the United States, Britain, China and the dominions against 
Japan and her European bedmates. In geometrical terms the demo- 
cracies ’ objective will be to enclose—and crush—the Japanese defence 
arch within a much wider democratic atch, drawn across the map of 
the Pacific from Nome to Chungking.” 

The book is certainly interesting as an exposition of the current 
trend of thoughts in America concetning Japan and its greater East 
Asia co-prospetity sphere. It is unfortunate that it does not attempt 
to interpret the viewpoints of Japan for the understanding of the 
United States ; on the contrary, it steadfastly strives to justify the Far 
Eastern policy of the Anglo-American democracy as the safety valve 
of Asiatic peace. Toa Japanese the book does not offer any new 
suggestions directed toward the amelioration of the present impasse : 
to an American or a Britisher it may be a “hot stuff:” to a neutral it 
will strike as a pop-eyed joker : but certainly it cannot be regarded as 
a well-balanced account of Far Eastern aurea mediocritas. 


A PIoNEER Docror IN OLD JAPAN—THE STORY OF JOHN 
C. Berry, M. D. By KATHERINE Fiske Berry. Fleming H. 


Revell Company, New York. pp. 247. $ 2.f0. 


At a time when relations between Japan and the United States 
ate far from cordial, this book throwing a refreshing light into the 
early contacts between the two countties is, indeed, a worthy project. 
In it ate recorded in an intimate story-telling manner, the pioneer 
activities of American missionaties to put Japan on the map of 
modernity and the enthusiasm of the newly awakened Japanese people 
to assimilate the best of modern science and technique. Although the 
volume is intended to give an inside picture of the helpful enterprises 
of Dr. John Cutting Berry during his stay in Japan as a medical 
practitioner, it records, as a sidelight, in an attractive style the progress 
of Christianity in the Land of the Mikado during the early Meiji era. 
Hence, facts and personal episodes mentioned in it are particularly 
valuable as social and less-known historical epistles. Utilizing the 
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life of Dr. Berry as a medium, the authoress has constructed a forceful 
humane and touching drama of the joint efforts of the American 
missionaries and Japanese officials and forward-minded people to 
quicken the transformation of the one-time hermit kingdom into a 
useful partner of the polity of nations. 

The book is divided into three parts, and each section has been 
so arranged that the reader’s emotive sentiment is not permitted to 
suffer from any dullness in the themes. Various humorous incidents 
centering on language difficulties and differences in habits, customs 
and mannets have been cleverly incorporated to sustain the interest 
of the reader, and a homely atmosphere has been maintained through- 
out to suit the temperament of both the Japanese and Americans. 
Toa Japanese, this volume will strike as a fascinating document 
revealing the ideals of humanitarianism as conceived by the metamotr- 
phosed Japan and progressive Ametican residents at that time of 
upheaval. Whereas a man from the other side of the Pacific will find 
in it sufficient material to form a first-hand opinion on the intimacy 
which existed between the peoples of the two countries during the 
first phase of the post-Restoration epoch. ‘This publication is not a 
biography of a “ Yankee” doctor engaged in popularizing medical 
science in Japan, but a virile exposition of Japan’s gratitude to 
America for the knowledge it has gained through the self-less activities 
of a number of missionaries, and Dr. Berry, whose contribution to the 
progress of hygiene and sanitation and meritorious work connected 
with the prison reform will remain ever enshrined in the annals of 
Yamato. 

The first part of the book describes the boyhood of Dr. Berty 
and mentions that the countryside loved “ Johnny ;” he was gay, full 
ake cnerey> srr ia be i Sea But Johnny had a difficult 
by which he ae eke aa li ee eae ae ie ae 
ee oe ving. This hard education schooled 
study at Bowdoin College be ease a ea eens 
meet. After eighteen secre a ee - oe bagi ae 
Reine Poiaa internship at the United States Marine 

P ttand, he, at the advice of Dr. Fuller, entered Jefferson 
Medical College at Philadelphia, rated the best school ; hose d 
From there at the age of 24, he was graduated wi eee ere 
Ti shes Sollee 8 x as gtaduated with honour in 1871. 

& year he married the daughter of a well-known 
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The second part of the book deals with the sojourn of the pioneer 
Doctor in Kobe, Okayama and Kyoto, where he performed commen- 
dable services to inculcate Western medical science, train Japanese 
physicians and nurses and devote his career to alleviate the pangs and 
agonies of the diseased people who daily flocked to him in scores and 
hundreds from far distant parts of the country. Along with his 
energetic work for the promotion of the new methods of treating 
ailments, he was ever eaget to impart the humanistic ideals of Chris- 
tianity through his regular Sunday congregations. In fact, his fame 
as a healer won ovet many a Japanese samurai, trader and recently 
emancipated people to the new faith. Above all, his untiring efforts 
to introduce reforms in prison administration brought not only 
recognition from the young Japanese Government, but unsophisticated 
admiration from the people who came in contact with him. 

While in Kobe, he relentlessly endeavoured to prove the efficacy 
of Western school of medicine, and he was immediately favoured by 
official support. Miss Berry says : 

Ignorance in health matters was so great and the new Government’s 
desire to improve so earnest that statistics in a London medical journal of 
that day stated that Japan during the ’70’s showed a higher percentage 
of progress in preventive medicine than any other nation. When the 
Government, in 1875, three years after the Doctor’s coming, promulgat- 
ed an edict that new licenses for the practice of medicine would 
hereafter be issued only to those who could pass an examination in 
Western medical science, all possible means were employed to acquire 
this necessary knowledge. 

In this connection it may be noted that medical science in Japan, 
as the authoress says, oddly enough, was one of the first to profit by 
Commodore Perry’s arrival. Fearing an invasion of foreign forces 
and a sanguinary conflict, Japanese leadets felt it a necessity in their 
preparation for defence to familiarize their physicians with the 
treatment of the “ barbarians’” strange gunshot wounds. Consequent- 
ly, the task of Dr. Berry was made easier, and wherever he went, 
official assistance was given to enlighten the people on Western 
medical science. 

On his arrival in Kobe, the Doctor carried on his service at the 
International Hospital for a year. But the native dispensary work 
incteased so rapidly that he resigned to devote his full time to it. 
Kohei (Takahira) Kanda, Governor of Kobe, appointed him as 
Medical Director to the Hyogo Prefectural Hospital. As the report 
of the new doctor’s success at the hospital spread, requests from 
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outlying towns and villages came in, begging him to start clinics and 
dispensaries among them. This he did, as suspicion was gradually 
allayed at Hyogo, Akashi, Himéji, Kakogawa, Sanda, Arima and other 
centres within a radius of 50 miles of Kobe. During the summer of 
1873, at the governor’s request, he wrote cateful health directions and 
warnings for the aid of the people in preventing epidemics. He also 
suggested to the authorities the establishment of a leper asylum to 
safeguard against the influx of that dreadful scourge. The same year 
on December 7, he started a Sunday school which proved to be the 
first one for Japanese in the country. Shortly thereafter, the Doctor 
began visiting the prisons and became keenly interested in devising 
ways and means for bettering the conditions of the inmates. Under 
his guidance medical work began to grow rapidly ; hospitals and 
clinics were established and medical classes wete opened to train 
Japanese students. Burdened and overworked, in 1877-1878, the 
Doctor’s health broke down completely, and he was sent home to the 
United States for recuperation, ending a 5-year stay full of happy 
memories and achievements. 

Before he had left Japan for the vacation at home, the Doctor 
had been asked by the progressive Governor of Okayama, Goroku 
Takasaki, to take charge of the new hospital being built in that city. 
On his return to Japan, he accepted the invitation of Governor 
Takasaki and proceeded to Okayama to start new medical work. 
After tiding over the difficulties of housekeeping, the Doctor began 
his round of medical calls. As in Kobe, here too he started his 
Sunday school’ which later became noted for its fine singing of the 
Psalms and chants included in his sambika, the first Japanese hymn- 
book. He founded the Okayama Hospital and, in order to instruct 
distant indigenous physicians who could not get to the hospital, he 
prepared and sent out lesson sheets. Moreover, to further the cause 
of Christianity, he gave his support to the new Okayama Orphan 
ean which young J. Ishii had founded, the first Japanese Protes- 

phanage in the country. He also supetvised the construction 

or oa new prefectural office buildings and helped the Governor in 
y planning, in street improvement, good sanitation and better water 
Soa pes with the Japanese, he eventually became a passionate 
hi ene fr te a is oie and with the aid of his Japanese 
ee meee WEOLE A DOO let on tea ceremony to assist ‘“‘ the 
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forced to take a furlough in the States, and on his return he was given 
charge of a larger hospital in Kyoto. 

In Kyoto he spent the last nine years of his sojourn in Japan. 
They were eventful years. His unceasing labours prior to and after 
his arrival had been directed toward establishing a Union Medical 
School as a department of the Doshisha University, which had been 
founded a decade earlier by that remarkable Japanese pioneer 
educator, Joseph Hardy Neesima, who, selling his sword in Hongkong 
for a Chinese copy of the New Testament, had run away from Japan 
at the tisk of his life to seek a Christian education in America. In 
this ancient capital of Japan, the Doctor was busy with three major 
undertakings—tregular lectures at the Doshisha University ; raising 
money and drawing up plans for the Hospital and Nurses’ School, 
with dispensary work; and caring for Japanese patients and the 
Mission sick. With the opening of the Nurses’ Training School, the 
first of its kind in Japan, other prefectural authorities desired to 
establish similar institutions in their respective jurisdictions. The 
importance of nursing was further proved when the Doctor had to 
perform an appendicitis operation, himself having no practical surgical 
knowledge in that regard. However, the operation proved successful 
and incidentally that was the first appendectomy in Japan. During 
the great earthquake on October 28, 1891, the Doctor and his medical 
patty were first on the field to administer relief measures. For that 
ptompt action he was highly commended by the Japanese officialdom. 
In November, 1893, Dr. Berry, known as ‘ Berry Sensei” to his Japa- 
nese colleagues, admirers and friends, left from Kobe for America v/a 
Europe. 

Part three of the book narrates the return visit to Japan of Dr. 
Berry in 1918 after a lapse of twenty-five years. He revisited Japan 
as head of the American Board Deputation sent to survey conditions 
in the country. On that occasion he met his old friends, many of 
them occupying high positions, including ministerial posts. In depict- 
ing this episode, Miss Berry brings to light many interesting points 
revealing the characteristics of Japanese way of acknowledging kind 
assistance. She says: ‘While in Japan I was much entertained by 
my father’s old friends, some of them prominent members of the 
nobility, and some now leaders in the government who had formerly 
come under his influence and teaching.” In this connection she 
relates her meetings with Viscount Miyoji Ito and Marquis T. Ohkubo, 
who had written the Japanese Biography of John C. Berry. In speaking 
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of the former, she adds: “It was the then young Ito, who had 
translated my father’s first prison report in Kobe, and who, asa 
brilliant young samurai, had risen to positions of responsibility in the 
Government, until he was now a member of the Privy Council and a 
close adviser to His Majesty the Emperor.” She quotes Viscount Ito 
as saying as follows : 


He (your father) had a part, you know, in making our Constitution, 
when our Government after the Imperial Restoration was being 
established on modern lines...... For he gave me these volumes of 
Wheaton’s International Law many yeats ago in return for the work I did 
on his prison report. I later became the secretary to Prince Ito, Japan’s 
greatest statesman, and helped him frame our new Government’s 
Constitution and international treaties. These volumes, you see, were 
my constant companions. Where I went, they went. And there went 
your father! Their contents formed the basis of the new laws of our 
land. 


Dr. Betty was decorated in 1912 by the Emperor of Japan with 
the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure of the Third Class for his 
prison reform and humanitarian work in Japan. He passed away on 
February 8, 1936, at the age of 89. 

In this book his daughter has woven a fascinating tale of her 
father as the pioneer doctor in the days of “infant” Japan. With a 
warm and responsive heart, she has recorded “Berry Semsei’s ” careet 
in Japan as humanly as possible. Anyone reading it will be struck by 
the tone of sympathy, eagerness to foster human intimacy and aspira- 
tion to create a world of happiness amidst diverse differences and 


obstacles. This book aptly reveals Dr. Berry’s humanity in varied 
manifestation of truth. 


EmpERoR SHOMU AND THE SHOSOIN (Two VoLs). By 
YoneE Nocucul. The Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo. pp. ry1, Text, 
fully illustrated with wood engravings, colour and half-tone plates, 
and collotypes. 25.00 yen or $ 20.00. 


At a time when, amidst a battle-cry, the entire outlook of the 
world appears to be gloomy, this volume on pure att by Yone 
Noguchi once again prominences the rdle of estheticism in human 
cosmogomy. This is, indeed, a worthy ptoduction, especially when 
it describes the Emperor Shomu’s lasting contribution to the creation 
of a unique Japanese culture through Buddhism. In a sense, it has 
clarified the import of the popular saying—* life is shott, art is long.” 
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The writer probably intends that this work will serve as a purifier 
of the bewildered soul of mankind or as an agency of tranquility to 
offset the excesses of wild excitement. Therefore, quite apart from 
the historical aspect, the suggestions embodied in it are noteworthy. 
The author believes that nobody but aman endowed with creative 
power can work out a new form of life and lay down a solid structure 
for national happiness in ages to come. He has found such a person in 
the Emperor Shomu who ruled Japan from 724 to 748. This pious 
monatch erected the largest bronze image of Buddha in the world at 
Nara, then capital of Japan, as the medium of consolidating the 
religious emotions of the nation. He transformed the whole Yamato 
valley into a citadel of holiness, brocading it with imposing temples 
and monasteries of supetb architectural beauty. Realizing that grace 
and sublimity ennoble the human mind, he absorbed the essentials of 
estheticism and proved that beauty is truth and truth is beauty, thus 
excelling Keatsian transcedentalism of later days. Down through the 
cottidor of time the ever-lastingness of beauty has been recognized, 
while the annals of military affairs, diplomacy and economy have 
proved transient. That is why the Emperor’s religious and cultural 
accomplishments remain still vivid in our minds, despite the storm 
and stress of hostilities. Gales 

The author includes two poems of his own composition 1p the 
book. One of them can be called a euharmonic extolment of monat- 
chial contributions, while the other eulogizes the charm of the so- 
called Tempyo art. What place they occupy in the book is tather 
difficult to judge. Nevertheless, they appeat to constitute an Impor- 
tant part of it. The first one begins as follows : 


Your Majesty, to thee thy subjects were each a muscle, a part of intestines, 
Thou wert hands, feet, finger-tips, _ oe 

Through the joints they stretched their expanse of motion ; 

Thou playedst a flute, beatst a drum, 

They repeated to thee their faithful reply a4 

Till they completed the glory of the Tempyo period. 


These lines clearly expose the unflagging loyalty of the people to 
the Emperor, as well as theit enthusiastic devotion to the construction 


of a habitat of lofty elegance. : 
In the other poem, the author comments on the Emperor in these 
words: 


Wise and pious but not without sense’s reach, _ . 
A pearl with sparkles shone from the niches within. 
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The readets ate liable to be deeply impressed by Yone Noguchi’s 
observations contained in chapter fourteen. He says that the Emperor 
endeavoured to consolidate China, India and Japan spiritually, and 
significantly adds that it is simply astounding that an effort resembling 
the current East Asia co-ptospetity project should have been made in 
so temote a time. The Emperor Shomu, of striking well-balanced 
mind, was keenly susceptible to beauty and benevolence. It is no 
exaggeration to visualize that he was a semi-divine being affectionately 
embracing the universe with tolerance. He may also be regarded as 
the reincarnation of Prince Shohtoku (572-621), the creator of Buddhist 
culture in Japan. During the epochal rule of the Emperor, Nara 
was converted into a confluence of Asiatic att and culture. In fact, his 
eventful reign was an unbroken doxology of beauty and truth dedi- 
cated to the altar of faith. With matchless power of execution and 
transparent vision, he inducted the civilizations of India and China 
and effectively assimilated them into our national culture. By comple- 
ting the erection of the Tohdaiji at Nara and adorning its sanctuary 
with a huge bronze image of Buddha well-known throughout the 
world as Daibutsu, the Emperor must have felt exalted and blissful, 
particularly for having consummated the work left unfinished by 
Prince Shohtoku. 

Interesting details are culled from the inventory list of the Empress 
Kohmyo regarding the donation of articles used by the Emperor during 
his life-time to the Tohdaiji. The donation ceremony was performed 
on the occasion of a Buddhist service held forty-nine days after the 
demise of the Emperor Shomu and the document stated that the de- 
patted monarch had invited a famous Chinese priest named Chien Chen 
to Japan, assigning him the task of constructing a temple mentioned as 
Tohdaiji at Nara. It further disclosed that the Emperor had obtained 
the services of Bodhi, an Indian priest of the highest rank, to preside 
Ovet the eye-opening rites connected with the fisallation of the 
bronze image of Buddha. From these evidences it can be presumed 
that for the first time in our history an international : 
pervaded our country duri rr a Sane 
t , y during the Nara art epoch, and that the great 
aan is ‘s Se have been the symbolized ideal of ParcAnianien 

out a hundred ine : : ; 

Japan discontinued ie ae oh as saa = = aoe Be 
latter part of the thi ee ee 
siecle attempt ie a eS = paren made an 
be ‘ Pe at time the influx of 
Itute between Japan, China and India came to a standstill, and the 
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friendly ties between them were snapped. If one were to admit that 
the current China incident is a “holy war ” aiming at the creation of 
a new Asiatic world, it can then be considered as a forward movement 
to restore the great ideals of the Emperor Shomu and Prince Shohtoku- 

We do not think that modern China and India have evolved arts 
and religions worth introducing into our country. We earnestly desire 
their intimate co-operation for the realization of a new political and 
economic framework in the Orient. We realize that without their 
collaboration our current efforts toward that end will prove futile, or 
at least will take a long time to materialize. We venture to assume 
the leadership in this great cause because of our status as the foremost 
Power in Asia. In this connection we sincerely acknowledge the 
conttibutions of China and India toward the promotion of our indi- 
genous civilization, and for the sake of reviving reciprocity we are 
atdently ptepated to assist them in their regenetation, so as to make 
them integral parts of the new structure of Asia we are now valiantly 
striving to establish. 

Yone Noguchi seeks through his book the acceptance by the two 
countries of the fundamentals underlying the ideal—Asia is one great 
orbit. He urges India and China to resuscitate their ancient spirits 
and tebuild their traditional cultures which have become lost in the 
mist of antiquity. This being another objective of the volume, the 
writer introduces the art objects preserved in the Shosoin Repository 
of the Imperial Household situated to the northwest of the Tohdaiji. 
In this treasure-house ate preserved the articles the Emperor Shomu 
used or admited during his life-time, besides a great vatiety of weapons, 
stationeries, musical instruments, sporting goods, clothing, personal 
ornaments, furniture, Buddhist objects, masks, agricultural implements 
and documents including census registers and bonds of debt. The 
documents throw light on the social conditions then prevailing in 
Japan. For instance, one of the bonds has the names of a score of 
sureties, disclosing that even at that ancient petiod the system of 
joint obligation was in operation in our country. Another bond 
stipulates an iniquitious rate of interest, as high as 20 per cent. 
per annum, showing that the Japanese then had a very strong 
sense of tight. There are some rolls of records which point out the 
emoluments payable to scriptute-copyists in personal effects (silks). 
On the other hand, it is gathered that the circulation of currency was 
rather scatce. One of the most striking articles of collections is a small 
dagger. This type of poniards our ancient society women used to catty 
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between their girdles and dresses, and hence one can feasonably 
imagine the martial spirit of our ancient womenfolk. 

The author deals with about 160 pieces of these historical objects 
and explains their diverse phases by making poetic observations. It 
is amazing that these treasures have been kept in a state of good 
presetvation for over a thousand years, and this fact is all the more 
significant since ancient Western and Chinese articles on display in the 
museums of Europe and America have been excavated only in modern 
times. From this standpoint we do not hesitate to classify these 
atticles as the treasures of the world. During the celebration of the 
26ooth anniversary of the founding of Japan last autumn, they were 
placed on exhibition in the Uyéno Imperial Musem in Tokyo for twenty 
days, attracting a record crowd. 

Among his numerous productions, this book can be considered 
as the masterpiece of Yone Noguchi, and its artistic make-up illustrates 
the progress made by the printing industry in Japan. In a newspaper 
interview the poet is reported to have remarked that this work is his 
bomb of beauty thrown on the world now shrouded in powder- 
smoke. We wonder how the international public will receive this 
work. 

According to information gleaned from the ancient census regis- 
ters, it can be inferred that a family system of large denomination was 
in vogue in the Tempyo period, and that concubinage was common 
ue the uppet class and wealthy people. Moreover, officials at 
uta eee eee emoluments inasmuch as even officials of 

y maintained a household of more than 
15 to 20 members. 
renee ise importance of the book as a deed of art and Asiatic 
vin » its impressive feature is that it serves th i 
miniature exhibition of our society of Reccereee 
y of over one thousand years ago. 
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October 21 Concetn as to the 
safety and whereabouts of the Japan- 
ese Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Lieutenant-General Yoshitsugu Tate- 
kawa, and his party who evacuated 
Moscow, October 16 is relieved by 
an official message received at the 
Foreign Office that the Ambassador 
and his suite were proceeding to 
Kuibishev. 

On October 19, the Ambassador 
was reported on board a train 
midway between Moscow and 
Kuibishev, southeast of Kazan. 

There will be practically no chan- 
ge in the leading officials of the 
National Service Association despite 
the recent cabinet change. 

Premier Tohjo, however, accepted 
the resignation of Sohtaro Ishiwata, 
Director-General, together with that 
of Lieutenant-General Heisuké Yana- 
gawa, Minister without Portfolio of 
the Konoye Cabinet who was the 
exofficio Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Haruhiko Nishi, Minister-at-large, 
has been appointed Foreign Vice- 
Minister in succession to Eiji Amau. 

October 22 His Imperial Highness 
Prince Takahito Mikasa, youngest 
brother of His Majesty the Emperor, 
is united in marriage with Miss 
Yuriko Takaghi, second daughter of 
Viscount Masanari Takaghi, this 
morning. 


Masayuki Yokoyama, chairman of 


the Japanese Mission for investiga- 
tion of natural resources of French 
Indo-China, who arrived there on 


October 18, pays visit to Vice- 
Admiral Jean Decoux, Governor- 
General of F.I.C., at Hanoi. 

The technical work of delimiting 
the Thai-French Indo-China Border 
is started on a bridge spanning a 
tiver 15 kilometres north of here 
by 100 Thai and 50 French surveyors. 

“ Clouds over a Mountain Range” 
is the subject of the New Yeat’s 
Imperial Poetry Competition as an- 
nounced by the Imperial Household 
Ministry. 

October 23 The assumption by 
Lieutenant-General Kisaburo Ando 
of the Vice-Presidency of the National 
Service Association is announced. 

At midnight began the second and 
final stage of the anti-air raid drills 
which started October 12. 

Kiwao Okumura, inspector of the 
Communications Ministry, is ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Board 
of Information in succession to 
Tatsuo Hisatomi. 

Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
pro tem to French Indo-China and 
members of his suite leave Tokyo 
for their post Octoebr 28. 

It is announced that Shin Kino- 
shita, former Vice-Governor-General 
of Taiwan, is appointed adviser to 
Ambassadot Yoshizawa. The ap- 
pointment of 11 additional membets 
to the suite of Ambassador Yoshi- 
zawa is also announced. 

October 24 The Board of In- 
formation announces that the Gov- 
ernment at a cabinet meeting this 
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morning decided to ask His Majestry 

the Emperor to convoke an ex- 
traordinary session of the Imperial 

Diet for five days, November 15 

19. The purpose is to obtain ap- 
proval of the Diet for additional 
budget plans which are urgently 
needed to meet the current situation. 

The Board of Information at 
midnight today issues an announce- 
ment giving the full text of the agree- 
ment signed at Lisbon on October 
13 between Japan and Portugal 
providing for the inauguration of an 
airplane service between Palao. in the 
South Sea islands, and Deli, capital 
of Portuguese Timor. 

Dr. Chu Min-i, hitherto Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, who was recently 
appointed Foreign Minister of the 
National Government of China, 
leaves Tokyo station for Nanking. 

Japan’s Minister-at-large Kanamé 
Wakasughi in Washington has a 
conference with Sumner Welles, 
Under-Secretary of State. He refus. 
es to make any comment on its 
nature. 

Frank Knox, United States Navy 
Secretary, declares that if Japan 
pursues its expansionist plans in the 
Far East “collision there is inevi- 
table.” 

October 25 The Japanese colony 
along East First Street in L 

os An- 
geles was turned upside down on 
October 22 when the offices of the 
Central Japanese Association and of 
the Japanese Association at Los 
Angeles were raided by the secret 
agencies of the United States Goy- 
¢tnment, according to a Los An- 
geles dispatch to Domei today. 
They confiscated the books in which 
are listed the names of Japanese 
residents who have donated mone 
to the Japanese Army and Navy. . 
October 27 Although the Soviet- 


Japanese Trade Treaty initialled in 
Moscow some time ago has not come 
into force as yet, various problems 
pending between the Soviet Union 
and Japan are being solved one after 
another, says Itaro Mizuno, director 
of the Trade Affairs Bureau of the 
Foreign Ministry, in a press interview, 

October 28 Kenkichi Yoshizawa, 
special envoy to French Indo-China, 
leaves Tokyo Station for his Post 
at Hanoi. Ambassador Yoshizawa 
is accompanied by Shigeru Kuriyama, 
chief member of his mission, and 60 
members of the suite. 

October 29 The Imperial Edict 

for the* summoning of the ex- 
traordinary session of the Imperial 
Diet is proclaimed through the 
Official Gazette. 
_ A university will be established 
In Java by the East Asia Develop- 
ment Association. The institute will 
be erected at Bandung, three hours 
by train from Batavia, at an estimated 
cost of 50,000,000. 

October 30 Seihin Ikeda, foremost 
financial leader in this country and 
former Finance Minister and Com- 
merce and Industry Minister, is in- 
stalled as a member of the Privy 
Council at the investiture at the 
Imperial Palace. 

Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo 
for the first time since his assumption 
of the post receives 17 foreign 
Ambassadors, including the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Joseph C. Grew, 
at his official residence. Mr. Togo 
also receives Ministers and Chargés 
d’A ffaires. 

October 3r The Press Section of 
the Naval Department of the Imperial 
Headquarters announces that Vice- 
ae aebont Hirata, former 
Commander of the Japanese Navy 
in French Indo-China and new 
Commander of the Yokosuka Naval 
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Station, arrives at Tokyo. 

That he will exert himself to the 
utmost for the _ enhancement of 
economic and political relations be- 
tween this country and French 
Indo-China is pledged by Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, special envoy to French 
Indo-China, before sailing for his 
new post from Kobe. 

A wartime tax increase plan is 
formally decided upon by the Gov- 
ernment at a Cabinet meeting. 
The Government expects to gain 
an increased annual income of 
approximately ¥630,000,000 in an 
average fiscal year and about ¥170,- 
000,000 during the remaining months 
of the current fiscal year. 

Vice-Admiral Kiichi Endo is ap- 
pointed Director of the Total War 
Research Institute, succeeding Lieute- 
nant-General Jo limura. Vice- 
Admiral Ito is appointed chief of staff 
of the Yokosuka Naval Station. 

November 1 Practically all brands 
of cigars, cigarettes, pipe and cut 
tobacco have their prices raised by 
the Monopoly Bureau of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Foreign Office issues the 
following statement: “The ques- 
tion of unifying the Japanese ad- 
ministravtie organs in China under 
the Foreign Office and China Affairs 
Board has been under consideration 
for some time, and the offices on 
the spot of the Home Ministry, the 
Communications Ministry and of 
the Overseas Ministry have been 
decided for the most part to be 
brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Office.” ; 

November 2 Sixty tons of mail 
destined for Japan and other coun- 
tries are taken off at San Francisco 
from an Orient-bound vessel due 
to the fact that United States cus- 
toms authorities asked the Japanese 


I 


Consulate-General in San Francisco 
that they be allowed to open and 
censor the mail in question. Japa- 
nese officials there express dissatis- 
faction over the American action as 
an understanding already had been 
reached with the customs authorities 
regarding the mail. 

November 3 The anniversary of 
the birthday of the Emperor Meiji 
is solemnly observed at the Imperial 
Palace this morning, when His 
Majesty the Emperor, clad in tradi- 
tional Court robes, pays respects 
at the Sanctuary. 

November 4 Seizure of Japan- 
bound mail from an Orient-bound 
liner does not mean the United 
States has begun censorship of mail 
directed to Japan, authoritative 
quarters in Washington declare to- 
day. They deny there have been 
any cases to date of United States 
authorities censoring foreign mail. 

A Nichi Nichi dispatch from 
Washington says a high official in 
the Washington Government states 
that although Japan has reportedly 
warned the United States that pro- 
vided an agreement is not reached 
between the two countries Japan will 
take steps to create the Hast Asia 
co-prosperity sphere from a self- 
ptotective viewpoint, the United 
States has no intention of respecting 
any time-limit in the Japanese-Ameti- 
can conversations. 

November 5 Announcement 1s 
made by the Board of Information 
concerning the dispatch of eo 
sador Sabuto Kurusu to the Unite 

States. The announcement reads : 

“Tt has been decided to send Am- 

bassador Saburo Kurusu to by 

United States for the i ie fo) 

assisting Ambassador Kichisaburo 


D eeartice the dispatch of Ambas- 
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sador Kurusu, official circles explain 
that the idea of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to arrive at an amicable and 
speedy solution of the pending ques- 
tions between Japan and the United 
States, in view of the very serious 
situation : prevailing, prompts it to 
send Ambassador Kurusu. 

The worries held by the Thai 
Government on the attitude of the 
newly organized Tohjo Cabinet have 
been removed completely, according 
to Vice-Foreign Minister Luang 
Vichtr Vadhakarn, who, in a press 
interview, voices an official view for 
the first time on the formation of 
the Tohjo Cabinet. 

Premier General Hidéki Tohjo 
asks co-operation on the part of 
the Privy Council in the execution 
of the Government’s policy for 
accomplishing the objective of the 
China affair and establishing the 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere, at a 
plenary session of the Privy Council. 

Japanese forces at dawn launch a 
general offensive against 20,000 
Chinese Communist troops belong- 
ing to the 115th Divison under 
command of Chen Kwang in southern 
Shantung Province. 

November 6 The Boatd of In- 
formation issues an announcement 
concerning a disaster to the Kéhbi 
Maru, as follows: The passenger 
ship Kéhi Maru of the Nipponkai 
Steamship Company which is on 
the regular run between Tsuruga 
and Seishin, Chosen, met with 
disaster at about 10 o’clock last 
night (November 5) on the Japan 
Sea by contacting a mine while on 
its way to Tsuruga. Several rescue 
ships hurried to the spot immediately 
upon the receipt of SOS.” 

A scheme to restrict Japanese im- 
migrants is seen in the revised regula- 
tions of entry and departure of for- 


eigners promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of Colombia on October 24, 
effective from the same day, according 
to an official report received by the 
Foreign Office. 

An announcement to the follow- 
ing effect is made by the Foreign 
Office: “It is clear from the wireless 
messages sent out by the Kehi Maru 
and other circumstances that the 
disaster that befell the Kéhi Maru 
was caused by a floating mine which 
had drifted from within the territorial 
waters of the Soviet Union. Thete- 
fore, the Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Haruhiko Nishi, in the 
afternoon of the 6th, requested the 
Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo, Con- 
stantin Smetanin, to call on him at 
the Foreign Office and presented 
to the latter the most solemn protest 
demanding his Government to make 
a reply with sincerity.” 

November 7 All the boats dis- 
patched to the scene of the sinking 
of the Kéhi Maru sail back to Seishin 
today, led by the Hakusan Maru, 
the chief rescue vessel, carrying 19 
recovered corpses and 229 survivors. 
The Kéhi Maru, 4,522 tons, of the 
Nipponkai Steamship Company, 
sank after striking a floating mine 
at 10:13 p.m. November 5 at a 
point in the Japan Sea 87 nautical 
miles southeast of Seishin, a port 
in northern Chosen. The mine is 
believed to have drifted from the 
territorial waters of the Soviet Union. 

American residents in Tokyo num- 
ber 200 now, a record low since 1912, 
reveals a sutvey conducted by the 
Metropolitan Police Board. Most of 
them are school teachers and college 
professors who are resolved to te- 
main in this country even if the 
wotse comes to the worst between 
Japan and America. 

Saburo Kurusu, special Japanese 
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envoy to the United States, arrives 
at Manila by clipper plane from 
Hongkong and calls on President 
Manuel Quezon and Francis B. 
Sayre, United States High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines. 

The sinking of the Kéhi Maru in 
the Japan Sea on the night of 
November 5 continues in the fore- 
front of the nation’s attention. Navy 
Minister Shighétaro Shimada makes 
a teport on the disaster at a Cabinet 
meeting. He tells his colleagues 
that a total of 427 persons were on 
board the ship. He reveals to the 
Cabinet that a total of 69 floating 
mines had been found off northern 
Korea up to October 24. 

The National General Mobiliza- 
tion Inquiry Commission approves 
the bills for five Imperial ordinances 
concerning equestrian organizations, 
revisions of the registration regula- 
tions of veterinary surgeons, requisi- 
tion of veterinary surgeons, control 
of agricultural production, and re- 
vision of the regulations concerning 
land expropriation. 5 

November 8 The Japanese Takai 
detachment this morning routes Chi- 
nese troops in the area in and around 
Kokowchen in southern Shantung 
Province. 

Chasing Chinese remnants, the 
Japanese Ogata and Ohta units, 
which advanced from the northeast, 
crushed the stubborn Chinese in the 
vicinity of Wangchwang ih central 
southern Shantung Province. 

November 9 The ashes of J. W.T. 
Mason, the late noted American au- 
thorlity on Shintoism, will be buried 
in the cemetery at Tama, a suburb of 
Tokyo, for the time being, it has 
been arranged by the Mason Friends 
Society led by General Baron Sadao 
Araki and Count Yoshinori Futara. 
The grave will be constructed at an 


estimated cost of 5,000, of which 
¥3.000 is expected to be furnished by 
Mrs. Edith Mason, the deceased 
scholar’s widow, and the rest by his 
friends in Japan. 

November 10 With the actual 
work of demarcation now under way, 
leading members of the Thai-French 
Indo-China border delimitation com- 
mission leaves Saigon for Bangkok 
in order to discuss with high Thai 
authorities detailed regulations con- 
cerning the demilitaried zone. 

Governor-General Jean Decoux of 
French Indo-China, who has been 
visiting Saigon, sends the following 
message to Ambassador Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, Japanese special envoy to 
the French colony: ‘‘I hereby wish 
to extend my hearty welcome on Your 
Excellency’s arrival in Indo-China. 
Tam confident your profound know- 
ledge of this country and rich experi- 
ence will contribute much to promo- 
tion of friendship and understanding 
between Japan and French Indo- 
China. Your clear-sighted action will 
bring about just collaboration for the 
common welfare of the two nations, 
I am sure.” : Py 

Appointment of Admiral Teijito 
Toyoda, former Foreign Minister, as 
president of the Japan Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Company, a post 
held by Hatsusaburo Hirao in addi- 
tion to the presidency of the Iron 
and Steel Control Association, has 
been decided on by Commerce and 
Industry Minister Shinsuké Kishi. 

Before a packed house at Hibiya 
Public Hall, 79 year-old Soho Toku- 
tomi, Japan’s pioneer newspapetman, 

ours fite and brimstone on the at- 
titude of the United States toward 
Japan, at a meeting sponsored by the 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi. ; 

November 1x Hsu Liang, newly 
appointed Chinese Ambassador to 
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Japan, arrives in Tokyo to assume 
his post. 

Naotaké Sato, former Foreign 
Minister, and Shighéru Kawagoyé, 
former Japanese Ambassador to 
China, have been appointed advisers 
to the Foreign Office to fill the posts 
vacated by the resignations of Toshio 
Shiratori and Yoshiyé Saito. 

Because of the freezing of each 
othet’s assets by Japan and the Unit- 
ed States, the Dairen Branch of the 
National City Bank of New York is 
completing preparations for closing. 
The bank withdrew from the Dairen 
Association of Banks in August and 
has since been busily liquidating 
outstanding accounts. 

Renaming of the existing Naval 
Stations an Ohminato, Chinkai, Mako 
and Ryojun as Keibifu, or Defence 
Stations, and new establishment of a 
Defence Station at Osaka under the 
control of a commander-in-chief, on 
and from November 20, in place of 
the present Hanshin Naval Depart- 
ment has been decided on by the 
Navy Office. 

November 12. Co-operation be- 
tween Japan and French Indo-China 
for the achievement of their common 
mission should be based on mutual 
respect and confidence,” it is empha- 
sized in the message addressed by 
Special Ambassador Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa to Vice-Admiral Jean Decoux, 
Governor-General of French Indo- 
China. 

_Informed quarters here voice criti- 
cism of Armistice Day addresses by 
President Roosevelt, Colonel Frank 
Knox, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Summer Welles, Under-Secretary of 
State, delivered on November 11. 

Commenting on the recent state- 
ment by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill that Britain will go to war 
with Japan within an hour of a Unit- 


ed States declaration of war, Virginio 
Gayda, editor of the Giornale 
d’Italia, alleges that the statement is 
intended as a warning against Japan 
not to disturb the peace in the Pacific 
until Britain is fully prepared to meet 
such a conflict. 

November 13 The Board of Infor- 
mation and the Communications 
Ministry jointly announce that the 
Tatsuta Maru, having left San Fran- 
cisco November 2 on her return 
voyage. is scheduled to arrive at 
Yokohama tomorrow. Passengers 
returning to the country by the ship 
total 635. 

The files and desks of the offices 
of the Central Japanese Association 
and the Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce in Los Angles are ransacked 
by the United States Federal Bureau 
of Investigation seeking evidences of 
contributions to the Japanese Army 
and Navy by local Japanese residents, 
according to the Tokyo Nichi Nichi. 

November 14 Viscount Yoshiro 
Sakatani, Member of the House of 
Peers and ex-Mayor of Tokyo, dies 
at 9:39 a.m. at his residence, Hara- 
machi, Koishikawa-ku, at the age of 


78. 

The Saigon branch of the Japanese 
Embassy Office in Hanoi is officially 
opened by Minister Iwataro Uchi- 
yama. 

The State Department in Washing- 
ton announces that Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull will receive Saburo 
Kurusu, Japanese envoy now ef 
route to Washington, and Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomuta, Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States, at 
10:30 a.m. on November 17. 

November ty The extraordinary 
session of the Imperial Diet, through 
which the strong determination of 
the Tohjo Cabinet for creating the 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere and 
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disposing of the China affair will be 
clarified, is formally convened. 

Ambassador Saburo Kurusu, 
special Japanese envoy arrives in 
Washington by plane from New 
York, completing a thrilling dash by 
air from Tokyo to Washington. 

November 16 ‘The war situation 
since the last regular Diet session is 
reviewed by Premier General Hidéki 
Tohjo, concurrently War Minister, 
and Navy Minister Admiral Shighé- 
taro Shimada in the Diet. 

November 17 Premier Hidéki Tohjo 
and Foreign Minister Shighénori 
Togo speak on the tense international 
situation in both Houses of the Diet. 
Highlights of their speeches follow: 

Tohjo: Japan is doing her utmost 
to settle difficulties by peaceful 
means. ‘Third Powers are asked not 
to obstruct successful conclusion of 
the China affair; to refrain from pre- 
senting direct military menace, to 
nullify hostile economic measures 
and testore normal relations with 
Japan. European war must be pre- 
vented from spreading to East Asia. 
High degree national defence is most 
important. Support and co-operation 
ate asked of Diet members. 

Togo: Establishment of peace in 
East Asia based on justice is funda- 
mental aim. Amicable conclusion 
of Japan-America talks not impos- 
sible. But there is limit to concilia- 
tory attitude by Japan and the nation 
must be firmly resolved if national 
existence and prestige are threatened. 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proves the *£3,800,000,000 additional 
appropriation to meet urgent defence 
expenditures at 7 p.m. within eight 
hours from the time it came up. 

November 18 Spokesman Ko Ishii 
of the Board of Information an- 
nounces at his interview with foreign 
news cofrespondents, that he has 


been appointed Counselor of the 
Japanese Embassy at Bangkok, and 
that his successor as spokesman, ap- 
pointed today, is Tomokazu Hori, 
hitherto spokesman for the Japanese 
Embassy and Consulate-General at 
Shanghai. 

Shighénori Tashiro, Counselor of 
Embassy, has been ordered to China. 

The ¥3,800,000,000 supplementary 
defence appropriation, the most im- 
portant item before the current ex- 
traordinary Diet session, is approved 
by the House of Peers. 

Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo 
says in the House of Representatives : 
“The Japanese Government will 
not accept any insincere answer from 
the Soviet Union regarding the 
recent Kéhi Maru incident, and will 
ask for its reconsideration.” 

Declarations by Premier General 
Hidéki Tohjo in the capacity of War 
Minister and by Navy Minister 
Admiral Shighétaro Shimada that the 
Imperial Army and Navy are now 
fully prepared for whatever emergen- 
cy highlights the budget committee 
meeting in the Lower House. 

The Hikawa Maru, one of the three 
ships sent to the United States last 
month by the Japanese Government 
to pick up Japanese passengers, rea- 
ches Yokohama from Seattle with 
363 passengets. ; 

The second Japan-America talks 
among Ambassador Kichisaburo 
Nomura, Ambassador Saburo Kuru- 
su and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull are held at Washington from 10 
a.m. until 1:15 p.m. 

It is believed all phases of Amer- 
ican- Japanese relations were discus- 
sed in a calm atmosphere during the 
meeting, which was continued from 
the day before. 

November 19 U. S. State Depart- 
ment officials say that although 
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Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, will 
not hold further formal conversa- 
tions today with Admiral Kichi- 
saburo Nomura, Japanese Ambas- 
sador, and Saburo Kurusu, special 
Japanese envoy, informal meetings 
may take place in order to permit 
either side to obtain any particular 
data ot minor items of information 
which may be desired. 

Two persons are killed and two 
others seriously injured in Kuma- 
moto Prefecture’s biggest earthquake 
in to years this morning. 

Tanéo Miyazawa, representative 
from Nagano Prefecture and member 
of the League of National Servise 
Parliamentary Members, resigns as 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The reason is his 
speech in the Lower House in sup- 


port of the budget bill, which is 
severely opposed by many members 
of the House, who consider it 
highly improper. 

November 20 Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomuta, Japanese Ambassador and 
Saburo Kurusu, special Japanese en- 
voy, call on Cordell Hull, American 
Secretary of State, at the State De- 
partment at 12:15 p.m. and leaves at 
Ii15 p.m. 

The Japanese Government files 
again a stern protest with the Panama 
Government against the maltreat- 
ment of the Japanese residents in 
that country. The protest is lodg- 
ed with the latter through the Japa- 
nese Minister to Panama, Masatoshi 
Akiyama, and the Panama Minister 
in Tokyo, Angelo Ferrari. 
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ADDRESS BY THE PRIME MINISTER AT THE EXTRAORDINARY 
SESSION OF THE DIET, NOVEMBER 17, 1941 


With the seventy-seventh session of the Diet convened at this critical 
hour, Iam profoundly moved that His Majesty the Emperor was pleased to 
grant a most gracious Rescript at the opening ceremony. The Government 
desire at this opportunity to state frankly their views and conviction regard- 
ing the execution of national policies, and with your co-operation, to 
surmount the unprecedented national ctisis with an inflexible will of the 
united nation and thus hope to set our Sovereign’s mind at rest. 

In looking over the present world situation with reference to our 
Empite, we find that, in the China affair, thanks to the vigorous efforts of 
the loyal and gallant officers and men of the fighting services undet the 
August Virtue of His Majesty the Emperor and to the activities of the 
earnest and determined people on the home front, brilliant results have been 
achieved, and the Chungking régime’s power of resistance is fast diminish- 
ing. ‘The constructive wotk of the National Government of China on the 
other hand has made a steady progtess resulting in the recognition of that 
Government by many friendly Powers. The task of settling the China 
affait has thus entered upon its final stage. However, the economic and 
military activities of the countries aiding Chiang Kai-shek have become 
increasingly more vigorous. They constitute the last remaining pillar of 
Chungking’s power of resistance, obstructing the successful conclusion of 
the China affair. ; : 

In the region of the North, the situation since the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet wat in June of this year has led one to think of possibilities 
of its eventful future, and Japan cannot afford to be indifferent to its 
development. We ate, therefore, seeing to it that all the necessary measures 
are taken in order to secure the stability in the North. In the South, there 
took place last year the peaceful entry of the Imperial forces into northern 
French Indo-China, and as the result of the conclusion of an economic 
agreement between Japan and French Indo-China and our eee 
of a dispute between Thailand and French Indo-China, close and cor ie 
relations between our country and French Indo-China had gradua rf 
been established, and Japan’s peaceful advancement toward the Sou 
was about to commence. But, as the military and economic peas icnes 
of Great Britain, the United States and the Netherlands are re 
became strengthened, Japan’s economic negotiations with the ae aes 
Hast-Indies fell through, a situation pregnant with grave menaces pene 
position of Japan in the southern Pacific. Japan, thereupon, entere 
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an agreement with the Vichy Government for the joint defence of French 
Indo-China, and in accordance with this agreement out reinforcements were 
despatched to southern French Indo-China in the latter part of July. But 
Great Britain, the United States and the Netherlands East-Indies viewed 
these legitimate measures of self-defence with suspicion and misgivings, 
They froze our assets in their countries, and, by resorting to virtually 
complete embargoes, enforced an economic blockade, and at the same time, 
rapidly augmented their military measures against our country. It hardly 
requires an explanation that economic blockade resorted to as between non- 
belligerent countries constitutes a measure little less hostile in character than 
an armed warfare. Such an act not only impedes the settlement of the 
China affair which Japan intends to bring about, but it gravely affects the 
existence of our Empire, and as such we can by no means acquiesce in it. 

Notwithstanding this, Japan, earnestly desiring peace as she always 
does, has consistently maintained her’ patience and perseverance and has 
exerted her utmost efforts for a peaceful solution of the situation by tiding 
overt the crisis through diplomatic negotiations. Our purpose has not as 
yet been realized, and the Empire has come to face a serious situation where 
she must literally decide her course for generations to come. Nevertheless, 
the Government, in a peace-loving spirit which has inspired the nation 
since the foundation of the Empire, are even now devoting their utmost 
efforts to a diplomatic settlement in order to safeguard the existence and 
ptestige of the Empire and establish a new order in East Asia. ‘The Japa- 
nese Government expect that: 

(1) The third Powers will refrain from obstructing a successful conclu- 

sion of the China affair which Japan has in view ; 

(2) The countries surrounding our Empire will not only refrain from 

presenting a direct military menace to our Empire, but nullify such 

measures of hostile character as economic blockade and restore normal 
economic relations with Japan ; and 

(3) Utmost efforts will be exerted to prevent the extension of the 

European war and the spread of the disturbances into East Asia. 

If the above-mentioned triple purpose is realized b 
it will, I believe, be a matter for gratification not 
alone, but for the cause of peace in East Asia a 
view of past experiences, however, the Ptospec 
remains uncertain. 

The Government, therefore, antici 
are determined firmly to assure the exis 
kinds of preparations, leaving no stone 
ously executing the fixed national polic 
_ _ As our Empire now stands at a cro 
in her history of more than two thou 


y diplomatic negotiations, 
only for the sake of Japan 
nd the world at large. In 
t of the negotiations still 


Whatever may be the development of the situation, the perfection of a 
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structure for high degree national defence is a matter of most urgent 
a tance. For this purpose it is essential to enhance the national morale 
im PCigher pitch and to increase the industrial and economic efficiency to a 
: ee. 
eat ae Government are simultaneously taking all possible 
ures to assure the livelihood of the people, a further curtailment will 
a oidable. I sincerely hope that the entire nation, with a firm belief 
is gee Empire must now make a great forward stride and may well expect 
eed development of national fortune, will share together the present 
ia dships, and go forward as one man in assisting to accomplish the sacred 
se of Elis Majesty. ‘The Government are prepared, with regard iS the 
‘tical and economic administration, to undertake renovations and pet- 
peat af various kinds, but in their execution they intend not to merely 
ie but to take measures in conformity with the actual situation so 
hat the organic efficiency of various technical systems may be given a full 
Pay am fitmly convinced that the entire nation, understanding the inten- 
tions of the Government, will extend their whole-hearted ied ecaee: a 
The budget which has been submitted Ser aie ee he oe 
expenditures required in meeting the present ae eae wee AO 
proposed bills have been limited specially to those whic 
ae that you will understand the intentions of the Se hae 
carefully deliberate upon them, and give yout ee ve ae ee 
Government wish to tender the expression 0 se caren ae 
constant co-operation extended to out Empire te oe cea 
National Government of the Republic of ae eae Ae 
wish to express their sincere felicitations <y : ' a eer fone teas 
friendly Powers, especially of Germany an ya y: eae oe 
Powers will achieve success together with our Emp 
tld order based on justice. — - Rei ease 
ae es with the grave situation prevailing at ges iar ape ; an 
i ‘j ther with you, gentle 
honoured to assist the Imperial Rule oe ai de diffcities tan be 
feel deeply the great responsibilities. 1 be ae Oe din eared an 
surmounted and the present crisis solved only Pte: ocupenoneead 
their part for the cause of public service 19 their ae ie ater 
when the total strength of the nation 1s a ee eerapetedongter tht 
earnestly request that you will give further supp : 
ie secre ; irits of those who 
Lastly, I wish to render my sincere se he Des nay prota 
gave their lives for the defence of the eae a fronttine andthe amk: 
appteciation to all my fellow countrymen on 
front for their strenuous endeavouts. 


ce ere ee 
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ADDRESS BY FOREIGN MINISTER TOGO AT THE EXTRAORDINARY 
SESSION OF THE DIET, NOVEMBER 17, 1941 


With the heavy responsibilities for the conduct of foreign affairs having 
unexpectedly devolved upon me, it is a great pleasure for me re eee myself 
of this opportunity today of speaking on the foreign policy of the Imperial 
Government. : a: ; for 

Japan, engaged for the past fout years in military operations for the 
construction of a new order in East Asia, is now marching forward to 
surmount current difficulties with the unity of the entire nation. First of 
all, 1 wish good fortune and success to the officers and men of our gallant 
fighting services who are distinguishing themselves on the front under the 
August Virtue of His Imperial Majesty, paying, at the same time, my 
humble and sincete tribute to the honoured spirits of those who have 
fallen. 

It needs no reiteration that the fundamental principle of Japan’s foreign 
policy aims at the establishment of peace in East Asia based on justice, 
thereby contributing toward the promotion of general welfare of mankind. 
It is nothing other than the fruit of the constant efforts exerted in espousal 
of this great principle that our country has witnessed an unceasing develop- 
ment of her national fortune since the Meiji Restoration. It may be recalled 
that in the past seventy and odd years Japan has, on more than one occa- 
sion, successfully overcome national crises. Especially noteworthy is the 
Russo-Japanese War, in which Japan staked her national existence in order 
to eliminate an obstacle to the peace of East Asia. She has since been 
advancing her position as the stabilizing force in East Asia, and is now 
endeavouring with unflinching courage to accomplish the great task of 
inaugurating a new order in East Asia on the basis of justice for contributing 
toward the peace of the world. 

Fortunately Germany and Italy having similar views with Japan, the 
Three-Power Pact was brought into being. Ina little more than a year of 
its existence, as is well known, the pact has made, as intended, a great con- 
tribution toward the construction of a new order in East Asia and Europe, 
as well as toward the prevention of the spread of the war. 

The Empire of Manchoukuo has become increasingly strong in her 
foundation since her establishment. No less than thirteen countries have 
already recognized Manchoukuo, and her international status, together with 
her national Prosperity, is being steadily enhanced. In China, Japan is 
conducting military operations to subjugate the Chungking régime. ‘The 
basic policy of Japan toward the China affair consists in establishing co-oper- 
ation between Japan and China, thereby securing the stability of East Asia 
and the advancement of common ptospetity in this region. The Basic Treaty 
regulating the new relations between Japan and China was concluded some 
time ago between the Japanese Government and the National Government 
of China, It is the determination of the Imperial Government to extend 


ye poe toward further strengthening of the National Government 
) na. 
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Along with the successful conclusion of the China affair, Japan takes a 
great interest in the region of the North and also in the South Seas. Following 
the outbreak of the European war, Japan has exerted every effort to prevent 
the conflict from spreading to the East from the standpoint of maintaining 
the peace of East Asia in general. The Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Pact 
concluded in April of this year is also intended to secure the safety in the 
Notth in conformity with the said policy. Although hostilities subsequently 
broke out between Germany and the Soviet Union, our Government a 
steadfastly maintained this policy of preserving security in the ee ie 
in a wotd, Japan’s determination to prevent by all means not ° y ae 
causation of factors likely to disturb peace in the North, but also : 
development of such a situation as will menace the rights and interests o 

apan. ; 
ie As tegards the South Sea region, the Imperial Government sere! 
mediated in the settlement of the border dispute between lene ani waste 
Indo-China, and also established close political and economic relations Re : 
French Indo-China. They further concluded with France the mone oA 
the joint defence of French Indo-China to meet the sate ci an 
confronting the latter when it began to threaten seriously € = a hae 
french Indo-China, and consequently the tranquillity of East oem 
he ny of eT es Sent ce bone of 
adot to French Indo-China to 
ee Japan and that countty. They ‘have also ane 
the economic relations with Thailand and are endeavouring - pto 
operation between the two countries by exchanging Ambassa sare eee 

It is extremely deplorable, however, that malicious ope sn 
be let loose by some third Powers, representing Japan - i ss RGR ane 
sive designs toward those regions. I have not the slig te enter ip 
peoples of East Asia, understanding the real intentions 0 ne a e cace 
operate with our country for the establishment of a new of Paes 

Japan is thus concentrating ‘her sincere and utmost é : tds 
successful termination of the China affair and the initiation 0 ee 
in East Asia. But when out troops entered the pase ae coenet 
Indo-China this summer in accordance with the Se as sae ae 
defence teferred to above, Great Britain and the Unite Se sa ties 
regard it as a menace to their territories and froze Japan nae eae 
countries, which constitutes a measute tantamount ere a: Rereee 
relations. ‘The British dominions and colonies have all ;touo tee He ate 
the Netherlands East-Indies, too, joined in similar dee eo eealing 
and the United States have even gone the length of ed OT einaies 
positions against Japan by inducing Australia, the Ne 
and the Chungking régime to join in. ican esse 

The international situation confronting EN adabore peeedit 
ingly tense day {after day, and the pressure of the He eanstentes. 
from Great Britain and the United States toward or aes ae pay 
really serious question, affecting, as it deeply does, the vety 
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Empire. In this connection, I should like to call attention of er here and the people uniting, felt more acutely than at the present juncture. / 
and abroad to the fact that, despite such developments, the Imperial Govern- In concluding the frank statement of my views and opinions, I earnestly 
ment, prompted by the high motive to preserve peace In ie oe hope that the hundred millions of my fellow countrymen will extend their 
particulary in the Pacific, and also to avert the worst eventuality, have full support an d cooperation. 

hitherto exerted their utmost efforts in otder to overcome the difficult 

situation. 


Since the outbreak of the China affair, the Japanese-Ametican relations 
have:progressively deteriorated so that, if they were left to drift without a 
timely check, there was no knowing whether the situation would not 
ultimately end in a catastrophe. Should such an eventuality occur, it would 
entail great suffering not only on the countries in the Pacific basin but on 
mankind as well. é 

Solicitous for peace as ever, the Japanese Government have, since 
April last, carried on conversations with the Government of the United 
States with a view to bringing about a fundamental adjustment of the Japa- 
nese-American relations. The former cabinet endeavoured earnestly to 
reach a successful conclusion of the negotiations, in view particularly of the 
tension in the situation which had been accentuated since the summer of 
this year, but an agreement of views was not reached between the two 
countries. 

The present cabinet, in order to avert the international crisis and 
preserve the peace of the Pacific, decided also to continue the negotiations 
which are still in progress. I regret to say that I have not the liberty of 
revealing at this juncture the details of the negotiations. But I think an 
amicable conclusion is by no means impossible if the Government of the 
United States are, on the one hand, genuinely solicitous for world peace 
as are the Imperial Government and, on the other, understand Japan’s 
natural requirements and her position in East Asia and consider the 
situation as it exists there in the light of realities. Moreover, the views 
of the two countries have generally been made clear through the conversa- 
tions which have now lasted more than six months, and consequently I believe 
it must be evident to the United States Government that, viewed even from 
the technical angle, there is no necessity of spending much time on the 
negotiations hereafter. 

_Such being the circumstances, the Japanese Government are bending 
their best efforts to the successful conclusion of the negotiations, but there 
is naturally a limit to our conciliatory attitude. Should an occasion arise 
such as might menace the very existence of the Empire or compromise the 
prestige of Japan as a great Power, it goes without saying that Japan must 
face it with a firm and resolute attitude. For my part, I am taking charge 
of the negotiations with a firm resolve regarding this point. 

_ _ Japan is now confronted with an unprecedentedly difficult situation and 
it is necessary that the entire nation should unite and join forces to overcome 
it. National defence and diplomacy ate inseparable while internal politics 
and external policy are counterpart of each other. At no time is the need 
for the mobilization of the nation’s total strength, with the Government 
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